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PREFACE 

In  presenting  this  study  in  prosody  the  writer  is  impelled 
to  urge  just  one  point.  The  study  grew  out  of  a  simple 
question  of  language  art  and  can  have  no  significance  that  is 
not  finally  an  aesthetic  one.  If  at  any  point  the  study  be- 
comes interested  in  concrete  fact  and  body  of  data  for  their 
own  sake,  it  loses  itself.  And  the  reader  who  at  any  point 
lose  the  connection  between  concrete  fact  and  its  aesthetic 
significance  is  reading  amiss. 

The  debt  to  other  workers  in  the  field  is  too  heavy  and  too 
varied  for  adequate  acknowledgment  and  too  obvious  to  de- 
mand it.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  foot-note 
references  complete;  it  has  seemed  enough  if  they  serve  to 
suggest  the  nature  of  related  work.  No  bibliography  has 
been  given  because  it  seemed  a  needless  duplication  of  lists 
already  accessible.  For  references  of  a  general  character 
the  reader  may  well  be  referred  to  An  Introduction  to 
Poetry  by  Raymond  M.  Alden.  For  a  more  directly  tech- 
nical bibliography  the  reader  will  find  The  Rhythm  of  Prose 
by  W.  M.  Patterson  very  helpful.  A  complete  biography 
of  studies  in  Rhythm  has  been  compiled  by  C.  A.  Ruckmich 
and  published  in  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Volumes  24,  26,  29. 

To  acknowledge  my  personal  indebtedness  is  a  genuine 
pleasure.  My  first  and  greatest  obligation  is  to  my  wife  with- 
out whose  direct  collaboration  in  the  first  year  of  the  work 
and  unfailing  interest  and  encouragement  for  ten  years  the 
work  could  not  have  been  carried  through.  Of  very  ma- 
terial assistance  was  the  interest  of  Professors  S.  R.  Wil- 
liams and  E.  J.  Moore  of  Oberlin  College  who  turned  over 
the  facilities  of  the  laboratories  and  shop  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  for  the  building  of  apparatus.  To  Professors 


J.  F.  Shepard  and  C.  L.  Meader  I  am  indebted  for  many 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work.  And 
finally  to  Professor  Fred  N.  Scott,  under  whose  immediate 
direction  the  work  was  done,  I  owe  an  incalcuable  debt  not 
only  for  guidance  and  criticism  but  even  more  for  timely 
encouragement  during  a  period  of  seven  years  when  the  work 
was  interrupted. 
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THE   ORCHESTRATION   OF   THE 
METRICAL  LINE 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  METHOD  OF  STUDY 
Limits  of  the  Field 

Poetry  as  "artistic  expression  of  thought  in  emotional  and 
rhythmical  language"  involves  questions  of  content  and 
form ;  we  are  here  interested  primarily  in  form.1  According 
to  the  aesthetic  sense  appealed  to,  the  arts  are  thought  of 
as  arts  of  time  and  space;  poetry  secures  its  effects  in  time. 
As  a  temporal  art  using  sound  as  its  medium,  poetry  in- 
volves physiological  problems  of  movements  of  expression 
and  audition,  psychological  problems  of  sense  perception, 
and  the  physical  problem  of  vibratory  motion  within  the 
range  of  auditory  perception ;  we  are  directly  concerned  here 
only  with  the  physical  problem. 

Treatment  of  the  Material 

A  physical  analysis  of  language  form  may  be  made  of 

1  The  conventional  distinction  between  the  aesthetic  and  the 
non-aesthetic  senses  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  an  accidental  and 
superficial  one.  This  study  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that 
there  underlies  all  aesthetic  experience  a  common  law  as 
definite  and  as  universal  as  the  physical  laws  of  sound  or  light 
or  motion.  Santayana,  Sense  of  Beauty,  Part  II  (1896).  Ray- 
mond Art  in  Theory,  pp.  7-16  (1904).  Croce,  Aesthetics,  pp.  30-35 
(1909).  Parker,  Principles  of  Aesthetics,  pp.  55-58  (1920). 
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material  simplified  in  thought,  and  in  emotional  content  or 
in  physical  content 2  and  character,  or  it  may  be  made  in 
material  in  its  normal  form  with  all  of  its  complexities,3  We 
may  study  the  physical  phenomena  in  a  drum-tap  series,  or 
in  a  series  of  nonsense  syllables  in  a  given  form  4 : 


or  we  may  study  the  vibratory  register  of  the  reading  of 
the  verse  for  which  the  nonsense  syllables  were  substituted 5 : 

it  ti 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 

We  here  use  the  latter  method. 

2Meumann,  Philos.  Studien,  10:393  (1894).  Hurst  and  McKay, 
University  of  Toronto  Studies  in  Psychology,  Series  I  (1900). 
Miyaka,  Studies  in  Yale  Psyc.  Laboratory,  10  (1902).  Macdougall, 
Studies  of  Simple  Rhythmic  Forms,  Harvard  Psychological 
Studies,  1:309  (1903).  Stetson,  Theory  of  Rhythm  and  Discrete 
Succession  Psychological  Review,  12:250  (1904).  Wallin,  Experi- 
mental Studies  in  Rhythm  and  Time,  Psychological  Review, 
18:100  (1911).  Woodrow,  Role  of  Pitch  in  Rhythm,  Psychological 
Review,  18:77  (1911). 

3  Scripture,  Melody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Die  Neuren  Sprachen 
(1903).  Stetson,  Rhythm  and  Rhyme,  Harvard  Psychological 
Studies  1:420  (1903).  Brown,  Time  in  English  Verse  Rhythm, 
Archives  of  Psychology  10,  Chapter  6  (1908).  Scripture,  Re- 
searches in  Experimental  Phonetics,  Carnegie  Institution  Pub- 
lications (1906).  Verrier,  Essai  sur  les  principes  de  la  metrique 
anglaise  Paris  (1909).  Peters,  Researches  in  Phonetics,  Vox 
24:180  (1914).  Wallin,  Researches  in  the  Rhythm  of  Speech, 
Studies  in  Yale  Psycho.  Laboratory  9:1-142  (1901).  Omond, 
English  Metrists  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  pp. 
230-231  (1907). 

*  Brown,  Time  in  English  Verse  Rhythm,  (supra)  Chapt.  6, 
Table  I,  page  38. 

8  Brown,  Time  in  Eng.  Ver.  Rhythm,  (supra)  Ch.  6,  Tables 
X-XI,  p.  46. 
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In  this  study  it  might  be  thought  that  the  use  of  nonsense 
syllables  would  be  preferable ;  the  normally-spoken  verse  and 
prose  has  been  used  because  any  attempt  to  simplify  the 
problem  by  changing  the  expressional  form  involves  psy- 
chological subtleties  6  that  are  at  present  quite  beyond  our 
interpretation  and  evaluation.7 

The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

Within  this  relatively  narrow  field  of  physical  analysis  of 
the  form  of  freely- spoken  verse,  we  set  for  ourself  the  task 
of  finding  the  units  and  unit-groups  of  sound  vibrations  in 
a  limited  number  of  readings  of  eight  selections  of  verse, 
checked  against  the  reading  of  four  selections  of  prose.  The 
immediate  purpose  is  simply  to  set  forth  such  facts  as  the 
analysis  discloses;  the  method  is  as  purely  inductive  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  it.  The  ultimate  purpose  is,  of 
course,  to  discover,  if  possible,  in  these  concrete  and  objec- 
tive facts  some  fixed  relations  that  may  point  us  to  the  fun- 
damental law  of  literary  form.  It  is  evident  that  we  can 
hope  to  make  here  only  a  little  advance  toward  that  ultimate 
goal. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  entirely  the  objective 
from  the  subjective,  and  to  make  an  analysis  purely  inductive ; 
it  is  therefore  vital  that  the  limitations  of  the  method  be 
clearly  noted,  and  the  dangers  of  unwarranted  deductions  be 
apprehended. 

Certain  Measures  Assumed 

We  have  taken  as  the  beginning  of  a  line,  foot,  or  syllable 
the  point  where  the  vibration,  vocal  or  nasal,  became  distinct 

6Woodrow,  Role  of  Pitch  in  Rhythm,  Psychological  Review, 
18:77  (1911). 

7  Miller,  Science  of  Musical  Sounds,  Lecture  5  (1914). 
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on  our  record,  and  we  have  counted  silences  following  all 
sound  units  as  part  of  those  units.  That  this  involves  in- 
consistencies that  must  prove  fatal  in  many  finer  analyses 
than  we  are  here  attempting,  will  be  patent  at  a  glance.8  We 
have  taken  as  the  measure  of  pitch,  the  mean  of  the  whole, 
as  a  syllabic  sound,  except  where  the  variation  was  visibly 
quite  pronounced  upon  the  record.  But  it  is  clear,  upon  the 
most  casual  examination,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  fixed  tone 
in  speech  is  a  virtual  impossibility ;  all  our  tones  are  glides,9 
and  involve  in  consequence  the  relatively  unperiodic  vibra- 
tions of  certain  of  the  component  elements.10  We  have 
taken  as  the  measure  of  stress  the  subjective  judgement 
based  upon  the  repeated  reproductions  of  the  reading  by  the 
phonograph,  supplemented  by  the  roughly  measured  visible 
record  upon  the  belt.  But  it  must  be  clear  at  a  glance  that 
this  can  be  only  a  rough  approximation;11  accuracy  involves 

s  If  rhythm  be  conceived  as  a  motor  experience,  the  vocal 
adjustments  preceding  and  following  the  production  of  sound 
may  well  be  more  important  for  consideration  than  is  the  sound 
produced;  this  would  alter,  materially,  the  quantative  values. 

a  To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  detail  is  ignored  in  these 
measurements,  we  may  note  that  in  the  record  of  "thing"  in 
4-M  the  vocal  tone  is  pitched  at  123  d.  v.  s.  and  the  nasal  tone 
at  81.  This  same  record  measured  in  more  detail  by  dividing  into 
sections  of  approximately  six  hundredths  of  a  second  each  shows 
the  following  pitches: 

10  vocal  vibrations  give  pitch  of  133  d.  v.  s. 

10  vocal  vibrations  give  pitch  of  125  d.  v.  s. 

7  vocal  vibrations  give  pitch  of  107  d.  v.  s. 

5  nasal  vibrations  give  pitch  of    83  d.  v.  s. 

6  nasal  vibrations  give  pitch  of    80  d.  v.  s. 

10  Scripture,  Researches  in  Experimental  Phonetics    (supra). 
Miller,  Science  of  Musical  Sound  (supra). 

11  Brown,  Time  in  English  Verse  (supra)  p.  24.    Verrier,  Essai 
sur    la    metrique    anglaise    (supra)    3:14.      Miller,    Science    of 
Musical  Sound  (supra)  pp.  53-56. 
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a  resolution  of  every  sound  unit  into  its  simple  elements, 
even  to  the  extent  of  treating  each  composite  vibration  unit 
separately,  a  determination  of  the  intensity  of  each  compon- 
ent, psychological  determination  of  the  reaction  value  of  each 
component  singly,  and  in  all  combinations,  and  then  a  re- 
composition  of  these  values.  The  resolution  of  the  complex 
vibration,  and  the  determination  of  the  vibration-intensity  of 
each  component,  is  a  physical  and  mathematical  task  of  ap- 
palling magnitude,  but  the  thing  can  be  done;  the  value  of 
the  physical  data  so  obtained  is  virtually  negligible  without 
the  psychological  interpretation  and  this  last  lies,  probably, 
very  far  away  in  the  future. 

Phonetics  and  Literary  Form 

The  whole  field  of  language  analysis  may  be  conceived 
as  a  "study  of  speech  sounds/'12  their  production  and  ap- 
prehension upon  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  the  or- 
ganization of  those  sounds  into  the  larger  units  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  emotion.  The  first  of  these  is  pho- 
netics ;  the  second  must,  in  time,  become  a  science  of  literary 
form.  The  latter  is  the  province  of  this  study. 

These  two,  phonetics  and  form  analysis,  do  not  lie  in 
mutually  exclusive  fields,  but  each  has  its  peculiar  demands 
and  its  primary  problems;  to  each  a  certain  method  is  best 
adapted.  Phonetics  is  rapidly  becoming  an  established 
science  of  speech  detail  with  a  body  of  laws  and  a  well- 
established  technique;  if  we  develop  a  science  of  literary 
form,  it  will  probably  have  first  to  discover  its  laws  in  the 
larger  movements  of  linguistic  expression.18 

To  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  bigger  features  of 

12  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics,  p.  1  (1890). 

18  Jacob,  Foundation  and  Nature  of  Verse,  pp.  v-ix  (1918). 
Omond,  English  Metrists  of  XVIII  and  XIX  Cen.  (supra)  pp. 
240-242. 
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speech  movement  we  have  subordinated,  even  neglected, 
many  details  that  clearly  are  important  factors  in  the  total 
effect;  the  degree  of  wisdom,  or  want  of  it,  exercised  in 
the  process  of  selection,  determines,  largely,  the  validity  of 
the  testimony,  and  the  value  of  the  findings. 

The  Apparatus  Used 

The  apparatus  used  is  a  modification  of  that  developed  by 
the  Abbe  Rousselot.14  We  record  the  readings  of  our  sub- 
jects upon  a  running  belt  of  smoked  paper,  making  record 
of  vocal  and  nasal  vibration,  a  time  check  with  a  fork  of 
100  d.  v.  s.,  and  a  line  or  phrase  check  operated  by  an 
electric  button,  to  make  easier  the  reading  of  the  record. 
By  the  use  of  a  "Y"  tube,  a  parallel  record  is  made  upon 
the  phonograph;  this  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  record.  The  vocal  record  is  made  by 
a  light  bamboo  needle,  fixed  to  a  light  mica  diaphragm, 
shaped  to  eliminate  its  own  vibration,  and  of  a  length  to 
amplify  the  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  about  five  times. 
This  enables  one  to  read  the  record  with  a  simple  hand 
glass.15 

14Marey,  La  methode  graphique,  pp.  216-294  (1885).  Rousse- 
lot, Principes  de  phonetique  experimentale,  1:60-162.  Meyer, 
Die  Neussen  Sprachen,  6:123  (1899).  Stetson,  Rhythm  and 
Rhyme,  Harvard  Psychological  Studies  1:  413-466  (1903). 
Verrier,  Essai  sur  metrique  anglaise  (supra)  3:2-4.  Miller, 
Science  of  Musical  Sounds  (supra)  p.  72.  iSnell,  Pause;  Study 
of  its  Nature  and  Rhythmical  Function  pp.  2-3  (1918). 

15  For  studies  in  phonetics  and  for  finer  distinctions  in  literary 
form  than  we  are  here  trying  to  make,  fuller  detail  must  be 
secured  upon  the  physiological  action  and  a  more  accurate 
sound  record  must  be  made  than  the  method  of  direct  registry 
or  even  the  phonodeik  can  give.  The  best  now  in  sight  would 
seem  to  be  a  combination  of  the  complete  record  of  physiological 
manifestations  given  by  the  Rousselot  apparatus  with  the 
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The  readers  are  not  asked  to  record  their  subjective 
judgements  beyond  that  of  pronouncing  the  reading  satis- 
factory or  unsatisfactory  when  reproduced  by  the  phono- 
graph. Where  the  reader  pronounces  a  stress,  pause,  or 
other  feature  wrong,  that  fact  is  noted  on  the  record,  and 
is  recorded  upon  the  charts  and  graphs.  Beyond  this,  we 
have  neglected  the  reader's  testimony  and  prosodical  tenets. 

Summary 

1.  The  problem  attacked  in  this  study  is  conceived  to  be 
one  of  physical  analysis,  as  distinguished  from  physiological 
and  psychological. 

2.  An  attempt  is  made  to   simplify  the   conditions  by 
eliminating  the  subjective  elements  rather  than  through  the 
substitution  of  nonsense  syllables,  or  drum  taps  for  normally 
spoken  verse. 

3.  Details  in  all  the  factors  of  time,  pitch,  and  stress 
have  been  subordinated,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  broad  and 
salient  features. 

4.  Language  analysis  has  been  conceived  as  a  two-fold 
study,  phonetics,  and  a  science  of  literary  form;  this  is  an 
essay  in  the  latter  field. 


microscopic  projection  of  a  meniscus  of  alcohol  in  a  capillary 
tube.  With  both  records  supplemented  by  the  graphophone 
and  the  whole  synchronized  the  problems  of  interpretation  and 
of  cooperative  work  would  be  considerably  simplified. 


CHAPTER  II 

DEFINITION  OF  RHYTHM 
A  Common  Law  of  Aesthetic  Values 

If  all  the  arts  be  conceived  to  have  a  common  basis  for 
their  aesthetic  laws,  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  the 
columns  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  a  whistled  tune  is  a  difference 
of  medium.  Symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  spacial  arts 
is  rhythm  in  the  temporal  arts.1  Rhythm  involves  the  phy- 
sical phenomenon  which  recurs,  and  the  physiological  and 
psychological  experience  incident  to  a  perception  of  the  re- 
currence. Our  primary  concern  here  is  with  the  recurring 
phenomenon.  Since  the  vast  majority  of  persons  are  what 
the  psychologists  call  "visually  minded"  and  since  the  spacial 
arts  have  a  more  adequate  vocabulary  for  expressing  these 
facts,  the  facts  of  the  temporal  arts  are  here  translated  into 
terms  of  the  spacial  arts;  time  becomes  space,  vibration  fre- 
quency or  pitch  becomes  latitudinal  range. 

Fundamental  Nature  of  Rhythm 

The  essence  of  rhythm  is  a  recurrence.  Since  simple 2  and 
identical  units  may  give  a  sensation  of  straight-away  pro- 

1  Raymond,  Art  in  Theory,  pp.  48-58.    Hay,  Geometric  Beauty, 
pp.  1-6  (1881). 

2  Lewis,  Principles  of  English  Verse,   (1906).     "A  recurrence 
of   similar   phenomena  at   regular   intervals   of   time."     Jacob, 
Foundation  and  Nature  of  Verse,  (1918).    "Rhythm  is  constituted 
by  the  consecutive   occurrence   of  phenomena  which   are   per- 
ceived as  forming  a  succession  of  distinct,  related  patterns  in 
time." 
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gression  and  not  of  a  pulsing  movement,  the  presence  of 
some  pattern-forming  factor  is  essential  to  insure  a  subjective 
rhythm.  Because  it  is  difficult  to  organize,  subjectively,  a 
unit  of  sound  and  a  unit  of  silence  into  a  larger  unit  to  form 
a  pattern,  we  here  consider  sound  as  the  dominating  physical 
factor,  and  consider  as  patterns  only  patterns  of  recurring 
sound. 

Time  as  a  Medium  and  as  a  Factor 

Rhythm  as  a  temporal  phenomenon  is  subject  to  the  limits 
of  its  medium,  as  is  symmetry  and  balance  in  the  medium 
of  space.  But  to  say  that  rhythm  must  mean8  identity  in 
time,  or  even  perceptible  equality,  for  the  feet  or  verses  or 
phrases  in  poetry  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  law  of  composi- 
tion in  sculpture  or  painting  or  music  but  the  law  of  identical 
balance,  and  that  Corot's  "The  Lake"  is  an  artistic  absurd- 
ity. 

Rhythm  may  be  conceived  as  patterns  of  sound  recurring 
at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time,  as  symmetry  may  imply 
identical  space  intervals.  Or  the  units  may  be  only  per- 
ceptibly equal  or  only  perceptibly  similar,  or  they  may  have 
values  perceptibly  equal,  though  given  by  different  factors 
operative  in  the  medium  of  time.  It  is  in  this  latter  broad 
and  general  sense  that  we  use  the  word  rhythm.  We  would 
distinguish  between  the  force  of  time  inherent  in  the  medium 
of  the  art  and  the  force  of  time  as  one  of  the  three  factors  4 
operative  in  organizing  sound  into  rhythmical  patterns.5  By 

3Alden,  Introduction  to  Poetry,  pp.  155-157  (1909).  Lanier, 
Science  of  English  Verse,  p.  65  (1880).  Omond,  A  Study  of 
Metre,  p.  2  (1903). 

*  Jacob,  Foundation  and  Nature  of  Verse,  pp.  10-11.  Brown, 
Time  in  English  Verse  Rhythm,  pp.  72-73. 

8  Accepting  the  definition  of  rhythm  as  "a  recurrence  of 
similar  phenomena  at  regular  intervals  of  time"  (Lewis,  Prin- 
ciples of  English  Verse,  p.  2)  does  not  preclude  conceiving  of 
time  as  the  medium  in  which  the  art  is  expressed  and  as  either 
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virtue  of  the  artistic  medium,  the  rhythmic  pattern  must  be 
formed  within  perceptible  time  limits;  what  these  limits 
are,  is  a  problem  of  psychology.  But,  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  sound  as  the  instrument  of  a  temporal  art, 
rhythmic  patterns  may  be  formed  of  temporal  units  by  any 
of  the  factors  of  sound  upon  which  the  attention  can  seize 
as  an  organizing  instrument.  A  temporal  pattern  may  be 
detected  consciously  or  subconsciously  through  a  similarity 
of  time  intervals  alone;  a  temporal  pattern  may  be  detected 
as  well,  either  consciously  or  sub-consciously,  through  the 
potency  of  recurring  stress  or  pitch  or  tone-quality.6  The 
first  may  be  called  a  rhythm  of  time ;  the  second  is  a  rhythm 
of  stress  or  pitch  or  tone-quality. 


the  primary  or  secondary  force  in  organizing  the  material  so 
expressed.  This  distinction  is  vital  for  an  understanding  of  the 
following  discussion. 

6  "Tone  quality"  is  here  used  as  a  concession  to  the  con- 
ventional understanding  of  timbre  as  a  distinctive  quality  of 
tones.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  primary  quality  of  tones  but  a  com- 
plex of  pitch  and  intensity.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient  gain  in 
accepting  the  popular  distinction  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  term 
in  the  incorrect  but  conventional  sense. 


CHAPTER  III 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  LINE 
Definition  Implied 

Prosodists  have  always  assigned  to  the  line  a  secondary 
place  in  the  play  of  rhythm.  Usually  the  meter,  but  now 
the  alliterating  consonant,  and  again  the  assonance  and  the 
rhyme  have  been  played  to  the  front.  Nowhere  in  the  pro- 
sodists  does  a  reader  find  the  line  defined  except  by  impli- 
cation. The  definition  implied  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
line  is  that  unit  of  patterned  speech  into  which  the  smaller 
symmetrical  units  fall.  It  is  the  design  carried  out  by  ar- 
ranging in  a  certain  way  a  given  number  of  syllables  or  feet, 
or  other  according  parts.  The  attention  of  the  prosodists, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  the  poets,  is  always  centered  upon 
these  smaller  according  units.1  This  preoccupation  with  the 

1  Sidney :  "The  greater  part  of  the  poets  have  apparelled  their 
poetical  inventions  in  that  numberous  kind  of  writing  which 
is  called  verse." — Defense  of  Poesy  (1583).  Monboddo:  "As  to 
our  verse,  there  is  one  part  of  its  rhythm  which  everybody  per- 
ceives; and  that  is  the  equal  length  of  the  verses.  That  arises 
from  their  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  syllables;  ten  for 
pentameter  verse:  nor  can  this  be  dispensed  with." — Origin  and 
Progress  of  Language  (1773).  Kames:  "Every  line  (English 
pentameter)  consists  of  ten  syllables,  five  short  and  five  long; 
from  which  there  are  but  two  exceptions,  both  of  them  rare. 
The  first  is,  where  each  line  of  a  couplet  is  made  eleven 
syllables,  by  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end.  *  *  *  The 
other  exception  concerns  the  second  line  of  a  couplet,  which  is 
sometimes  stretched  out  to  twelve  syllables,  termed  an  Alex- 
andrian line."— Elements  of  Criticism  (1838).  Lanier:  "The 
ear  may  coordinate  one  bar  with  more  than  one;  two  bars  with 
two  or  more  than  two;  three  with  three  or  more;  and  so  on; 
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number  of  syllables  in  the  foot  and  the  line  appears  in  the 
first  formal  treatise  of  verse  form  by  Gascoign,  and  per- 
sists to  the  latest  disertation  to  come  from  the  press.  The 
prosodists  always  assume,  too,  an  agreement  upon  the  pho- 
netic value  of  syllables  and  words,  and  that  all  readers  un- 
derstand clearly  what  is  meant  by  "syllables"  and  "bars" 
and  "numberous  kind  of  writing."  Two  rifts  in  the  cloud 
appear,  if  only  momentarily,  with  the  clear,  white  light  of 
a  discriminating  critic,  and  with  the  intuitive  flash  of  a 
brilliant  artist.2 

The  Classical  Line 

In  the  classical  languages  the  line  was,  we  may  suppose, 
a  convenient  measure  in  which  to  arrange  a  certain  number 
of  syllables  having  a  definite  relation  to  each  other.  We 
may  suppose,  further,  that  this  relation  was  relatively  defin- 
ite, and  fixed  for  a  given  foot,  but  permitted  of  considerable 
flexibility  as  between  different  feet.8  It  is  probable  that  this 

and  to  this  extent  it  may  be  said  that  a  line  may  consist  of  any 
number  of  bars." — Science  of  English  Verse  (1880).  Omond: 
The  real  limit,  (of  line  length)  seemingly,  is  our  power  of 
coordination.  Any  line  which  cannot  be  comfortably  grasped  as 
a  whole,  either  when  read  or  when  presented  to  the  eye,  fails 
to  give  pleasure  and  is  shunned  by  the  poets  accordingly." — Acad- 
emy 74:711-712  (1908). 

2Steele:  "The  length  of  verses  or  lines  of  poetry  are  no 
necessary  constituent  part  of  the  rhythmus;  for  though  every 
line  should  be  composed  of  regular  metres  or  cadences,  yet  the 
rhythmus  will  be  good,  whether  the  number  of  cadences  in  each 
line  be  equalized  or  not,  as  in  the  species  of  poems  called  Odes." 
— Prosodia  Rationalis,  p.  158  (1779).  Coleridge:  "The  metre  of 
Cristabel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it  may 
seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  principle:  namely,  that 
of  counting  in  each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syllables."— Preface 
to  Cristabel  (1816). 

'Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics,  pp.  vii-viii.  Goodell,  Chapters 
on  Greek  Metrics,  4:99-130. 
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metrical  relation  was,  for  the  classical  languages,  largely  a 
relation  of  time  values.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  relative  importance  of  time  and  stress  in 
the  classical  languages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  all  the  other 
Indo-European  languages  upon  the  other,  is  in  a  general 
way  a  valid  distinction.4  But  one  hesitates  to  take  in  at  a 
gulp  all  the  accompanying  dogma  of  quantity  values  for  the 
classics,  and  of  accentual  control  for  the  west-Europeans. 

If  we  may  trust  the  prosodists,  the  relation  of  the  poetic 
line  to  the  syllables  and  feet  that  fill  it  up  has  been,  from 
Aristotle  to  Mr.  Liddell,  about  the  relation  of  our  bushel 
measure  to  the  apples  in  the  basket.  How  the  bushel  came 
to  be  the  accepted  measure,  is  not  the  immediate  concern; 
if  the  buyer  knows  what  makes  a  bushel,  and  the  seller  gives 
the  correct  measure  of  apples  for  the  money,  the  only  issue 
between  them  is  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  Old  English  Line 

In  Old  English  poetry  the  line  was  relatively  more  promi- 
nent than  in  the  classics,  but  it  was  still  the  patterns  within 
the  line  to  which  attention  was  directed.  This  last,  the  con- 
scious direction  of  attention,  is  probably  the  safest  test  of 
metrical  value,  as  prosodists  have  been  wont  to  rate  it.  The 
half -line  is  probably  the  more  prominent  structural  unit.5  It 
is  in  turn  composed  of  what  may  be  called  feet  made  up  as 
a  stressed  syllable,  and  one  or  more  syllables  relatively  un- 
stressed. The  character  and  placing  of  this  arsis  and  thesis, 
and  the  number  of  syllables  composing  the  latter,  determines 
the  type  of  rhythm  as  recognized  by  the  prosodists.  The 
dominance  of  this  arsis,  with  its  accompanying  thesis  of  in- 

*Schipper,  History  of  English  Versification,  pp.  3-4,  (1910). 

5Sievers,  Altgermanische  Metrik,  p.  24  (1893).  Kalzu-Dun- 
stan,  History  of  English  Versification,  pp.  103-106  (1911). 
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definite  length,  is  a  warrant  for  the  stress  scansion  of  Coler- 
idge, and  for  the  centroid  theory  of  later  prosodists. 

The  Line  in  Middle  English 

After  the  "prosodical  gulf"  of  1000-1200,  we  find,  instead 
of  the  sharply-defined  mid-line  section  and  the  guttral  rumble 
of  the  Old  English,  a  lilting,  undulating  line  with  something 
of  the  grace  of  southern  meter,  and  much  of  the  grace  of 
southern  intonation.  In  Layamon's  Brut,  we  are,  at  least  as 
near  to  our  own  verse  as  to  that  of  the  Old  English.  The 
hissing  and  the  wheezing  of  the  old  Germanic  line,  with  its 
nasal  rumble,  is  no  longer  the  most  insistent  thing  about  the 
verse.  In  the  speech  of  Beowulf,  as  we  think  they  may  have 
read  it : 

Hwaet  I  we  the  thas  sae-lac,  sunu  Healf denes, 

leod  Scyldinga,  lustum  brohton 

tires  to  tacne,  the  thu  her  to  locast.    (Line  1653  ff.) 

the  most  evident  to  my  ear  is  the  explosive  arsis  of  each 
section,  a  sort  of  running  start  for  each  half-line,  with  a 
consequent  percussive  division  into  lines  and  half -lines,  and 
a  labored  repetition  of  the  alliterating  element.  But  with  the 
Brut: 

Hit  com  him  on  mode  :  ond  on  his  meru  thonke 

Thet  he  wolde  of  Engle  :  tha  aethelaen  tellen 

Wat  heo  ihoten  weoren  :  ond  wonene  heo  comen.  (Line  6  ff.) 

we  have  at  once,  and  most  emphatically,  a  swing  and  a 
rhythm  that  we  seem  quite  familiar  with;  if  we  do  not  un- 
derstand a  word  of  the  verses,  we  still  feel  that  it  is  some- 
thing very  much  like  what  we  do  understand.  In  the  Cuckoo 
Song  of  near  the  same  date,  we  have  at  last  modern  English 
verse  at  something  near  its  best : 

Sumer  is  icumen  in, 

Lhude  sing  cuccu! 

Groweth  sed  and  bloweth  med, 

And  springeth  the  wude  nu. 
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From  this  point  on,  there  is  nothing  but  elaboration  and  ex- 
periment. And  whatever  the  prosodists  may  think  or  say 
about  it,  the  place  of  the  line  in  the  whole  rhythmical  scheme 
is  definitely  fixed. 

Basic  Character  of  the  Modern  English  Line 

Under  the  classical  influence  the  native  force  of  the  line  un- 
derwent perhaps  less  change  than  any  other  factor  of  the  verse 
form.  Rhyme  has  not  been  unknown  to  Old  English  verse, 
assonance  was  one  of  its  commonest  elements,  and  the 
medial  pause  was  almost  its  most  distinctive  mark.  As 
rhyme  came  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  line,  "the  center  of  gravity"  of  the  verse  shifted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  medial  pause,  which 
always  had  been  a  marked  feature  of  Old  English  verse, 
came  to  be  still  more  marked  by  the  use  of  a  rhyme  at  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  line.  This  made  the  cesural  break 
so  definite  that  the  long  line  might  almost,  with  indifference, 
be  considered  one  line  or  two.  The  force  of  this  tendency 
to  magnify  the  office  of  the  line  and  half -line,  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  coincident  transference  of  weight  from  alli- 
teration to  quantity-stress  under  the  same  influence  of  the 
classics. 

There  will  inevitably  be  those  who  prefer  to  say  that  the 
southern  verse  pattern  became,  in  the  transition,  the  ground- 
work for  our  modern  verse  form;  while  others  will  hold 
that  the  native  form  persisted  as  the  basic  force,  and  as- 
similated to  itself  much  of  the  rhythmic  matter  of  the  classic 
form.  My  own  prejudices  incline  me  to  the  latter  "position. 
What  one  should  say,  probably,  is  that  classic  influence  dom- 
inated the  theory,  and  native  influence  determined  practice.8 

6  If  one  may  be  permitted  to  guess,  this  unconsciously  dual 
personality  in  the  poet  may  be  in  part  responsible  for  a  persist- 
ing rhythmical  section  in  the  line  marked  by  acceleration  and 
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Essential  Conflict  of  Prosody  and  Practice 

It  is,  of  course,  almost  wholly  an  attitude  of  mind  whether 

the  line: 
\ 

And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche 

is  a  line  of  five  feet  of  rising  rhythm,  or  whether  it  is  five 
feet  of  rising  rhythm  thrown  into  a  line.  But  the  distinction 
is  a  vital  one,  though  it  is  a  distinction  we  never  shall  be  able 
to  make  with  certainty  for  Chaucer's  verse.  Or  perhaps  what 
we  should  say  is  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction for  Chaucer's  time. 

Gascoign,  in  1575,  lays  down  the  rule:  "Remember  to 
holde  the  same  measure  wherewith  you  begin,  whether  it  be 
a  verse  of  sixe  syllables,  eight,  ten,  twelve."  He  laments  the 
liberties  taken  by  "many  men's  Poems  nowadayes"  and  goes 
on  to  accept  the  straight- jacket,  to  apologize  for  it,  and  then 
to  adjust  it  neatly  and  comfortably:  "Note  you  that  com- 
monly now  a  dayes  in  english  rimes  (for  I  dare  not  call 
them  English  verses)  we  use  none  other  order  but  a  foote 
of  two  sillables.  whereof  the  first  is  depressed  or  made  short, 
and  the  second  is  elevate  or  made  long:  and  that  sound  or 
scanning  continueth  throughout  the  verse.  We  have  used  in 
times  past  other  kindes  of  meters:  as  for  example  the  fol- 
lowing : 

running  starts,  remiscent  of  the  explosive  manner  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  foot-pattern  of  Whitman  is  a  case  in  point: 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloomed 

And  the  great  star  early  drooped  in  the  western  sky  in  the  night 
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Also  our  father  Chaucer  hath  used  the  same  libertie  in  feete 
and  measures  that  the  Latinists  do  use:  and  whosoever  do 
peruse  and  well  consider  his  workes,  he  shall  finde  that  al- 
though his  lines  are  not  alwayes  of  one  selfe  same  number 
of  Syllables,  yet  beyng  redde  by  one  that  hath  understanding, 
the  longest  verse  and  that  which  hath  the  most  Syllables  in 
it,  will  fall  (to  the  eare)  correspondent  unto  that  whiche 
hathe  fewest  syllables  in  it:  and  like  wise  that  whiche  hath 
in  it  fewest  syllables,  shall  be  f ounde  yet  to  consist  of  woordes 
that  have  suche  naturall  sounde,  as  may  seeme  equall  in 
length  to  a  verse  which  hath  many  moe  sillables  of  lighter 
accentes."  The  unconscious  assumption  that  metrical  laws 
are  ineflxible  in  certain  realms,  and  wholly  subordinated  to 
the  taste  of  the  poet  in  other  realms,  is  seen  again  in  his 
reference  to  pauses:  "There  are  also  certayne  pauses  or 
restes  in  a  verse  whiche  may  be  called  cesures,  whereof  I 
woulde  be  loathe  to  stande  long,  sonce  it  is  at  discretion 
of  the  wryter,  and  they  have  been  first  devised  (as  should 
seeme)  by  the  Musicians :  but  yet  thus  much  I  will  adventure 
to  wryte,  that  in  mine  opinion  in  a  verse  of  eight  sillables, 
the  pause  will  stand  best  in  the  meddest,  in  a  verse  of  tenne 
it  will  best  be  placed  at  the  ende  of  the  first  foure  sil- 
lables."— Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  in  English  Verse. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  poet  is  here  only 
half  under  the  domination  of  the  prosodist.     It  is  doubtful 
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if  he  read  his  quotation  as  he  scans  it  with  "that"  depressed 
and  "wealth"  elevate,  as  he  would  say.  It  is  certain  that  the 
only  reading  that  is  likely  to  be  intelligible  to  the  modern 
ear  is  the  reading  of  "that  wealth"  as  at  least  something  near 
a  spondee,  and  the  better  reading  is  to  put  still  more  stress 
upon  "that"  than  upon  "wealth,"  making  of  it  something 
near  a  trochee. 

From  Gascoign  to  Coleridge,  in  fact  to  our  own  day,  the 
history  of  English  verse  is  the  record  of  a  fluctuating  in- 
fluence or  control  of  both  theory  and  practice,  now  by  inher- 
ent speech  tendencies,  and  again  by  inherited  prosodical  rule. 
Neither  force  ever  is  in  entire  control.  When  the  former 
predominates  in  the  poet,  we  have  a  Chaucer  or  a  Whitman ; 
when  the  latter  predominates,  we  are  pretty  certain  to  have 
a  Pope  or  a  Swinburn.  When  the  former  force  is  rampant 
in  criticism,  we  are  in  danger  of  having  a  free-verse  fad; 
when  the  latter  force  is  in  the  saddle  we  may  expect  a 
Jeffrey's  decision. 

Essential  Harmony  in  Practice 

Joshua  Steele  first  brought  to  the  study  of  English  verse 
form  a  trained  and  sensitive  ear,  and  an  open  and  discrim- 
inating mind,  able  to  distinguish  between  observed  phenom- 
ena and  preconceptions.7  From  him  or  from  Tyrwhitt,  Col- 

7  "I  have  shewn  in  several  examples,  how  easily  the  two 
general  modes  of  times,  common  and  triple,  may  be  intermixed, 
by  varying  the  metrical  subdivisions  of  the  cadences,  and  with- 
out making  any  alteration  in  the  rhythmus;  as,  suppose  a  piece 
is  marked  for  common  measure  thus, 


Here  the  mark 
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eridge  may  have  had  the  suggestion  that  brought  into  ap- 
proximate harmony  the  sub-conscious  experience  of  line 
rhythm  and  the  consciously  formalized  dogma  of  metrical 
form;  this  harmonizing  of  seeming  opposites  was  none  the 
less  real  for  being  unconscious  on  his  part.  When  he  pro- 
posed to  ignore  the  classical  foot,  and  count  only  stresses  in 
the  line,  Coleridge  was  doing  less  violence  to  practice  than 
to  prejudice.  The  immediate  effect  was  only  to  invite  greater 
freedom  of  substitution  of  what  the  conservatives  knew  as 
iambs,  trochees,  and  so  forth.  The  partial  loosing  of  the 
bonds  in  even  this  little,  gave  a  somewhat  easier  movement, 
and  so  a  tendency  to  lawlessness,  as  the  conservative  prosod- 
ist  would  see  it.  But  by  whatever  prosodical  rule  it  is  meas- 
ured, it  is  still  at  the  worst,  good  English  verse : 

t         i  f  t 

A  little  door  he  opened  straight 
t  t  i  i 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate 

t  tt  f 

The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and  without 
tit  t 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  marched  out 

In  spite  of  the  horror  of  the  theorists  at  this  lawless  substi- 
tution of  one  metrical  rhythm  for  another,  Coleridge  was 
quite  in  accord  with  what  is  as  good  a  standard  as  another, 
the  folk-song  of  Mother  Goose: 

Wife  bring  me  my  old  bent  bow, 
Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do, 
That  I  may  shoot  yon  carrion  crow; 
Sing  hi  ho,  the  carrion  crow, 
Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do. 
— The  Carrion  Crow. 

that  arch  are  to  occupy  only  the  time  of  two  quavers;  conse- 
quently though  all  the  cadences  are  of  equal  length  in  time,  yet 
the  first  and  third  are  in  common  measure;  the  second  is  triple 
measure;  and  the  fourth  mixed,  half  triple  and  half  common. 
Steele,  Prosodia  Rationalis,  p.  121  (1779). 
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. 

Or  if  this  is  too  much  a  lilting  song  of  the  village  green 
to  be  quite  representative,  we  may  take  another  more  staid, 
but  equally  unorthodox : 

Dame  Trot  and  her  cat 
Sat  down  for  a  chat; 
The   Dame    sat   on   this   side 
And  puss  sat  on  that. 

Puss,  said  the  Dame, 
Can  you  catch  a  rat, 
Or  a  mouse  in  the  dark? 
Purr,  said  the  cat. 

Whatever  we  may  say  about  the  validity  of  the  contention  of 
Coleridge,  we  can  readly  agree  that  he  posed  the  question 
effectively,  and  that  we  have  had  ever  since  a  whole  tribe 
of  metrists  treading  in  his  footsteps,  whether  they  acknowl- 
edge him  as  chief  or  not.  The  prosodical  creed  has  been  re- 
stated in  a  masterly  way,  for  each  generation  since  Steele 
and  Coleridge,  but  nothing  vital  has  been  added  or  taken 
away. 

The  Definition 

This  definition  of  the  line  stops  short  of  a  direct  definition, 
as  prosodists  have  always  done.  If  anything  more  than  a 
statement  of  its  constituent  parts  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
study,  it  will  be  found  in  Chapters  six  and  seven,  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  line  in  prose,  and  its  reappearance 
through  phrasal  organization  into  patterns.  If  my  analysis 
of  prose  and  free  verse  is  borne  out  by  further  study,  we 
may  find  in  the  line,  emerging  from  the  chaotic  word  mass 
of  pedestrian  prose,  and  the  only  less  chaotic  typography  of 
free  verse,  a  distinctive  art  medium  established  upon  the 
basis  of  an  inherent  character  of  its  own,  and  not  merely  a 
measure  for  other  units. 
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Summary 

1.  By  prosodists,  the  importance  of  the  line  has  always 
been  conceived  as  secondary  to  that  of  the  smaller  unit. 

2.  In  Old  English  the  line  and  half-line  were  more  dom- 
inant factors  than  in  the  classics. 

3.  The  earliest  writings  upon  English  prosody  show  an 
inherent  conflict  between  the  adapted  classical  prosody  and 
the  metrical  practice. 

4.  The  existence  of  a  folk-song  always  in  conflict  with 
prosodical  theory  suggests  that  the  rules  are  impositions 
upon  the  language  rather  than  outgrowths  of  it. 

5.  The  line  is  uniformly  more  prominent  in  folk-song 
than  in  literary  verse. 


THE  THESES 

THESIS  I 

Composite  Rhythm  of  Verse 

Our  first  thesis  is  that  the  rhythm  of  the  line  is  a  com- 
posite of  patterns.  Our  problem  is  to  discover  and  define 
the  quality  of  the  line  as  determined  by  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  these  rhythmic  patterns.  Proof  within  the 
limits  of  this  study  lies  in  a  simple  testimony  of  fact.  Dis- 
covering that  there  are  two,  three,  or  four  patterns  in  every 
reading  of  a  given  selection,  accompanied  by  others  differing 
often  in  number  and  in  combination,  raises  the  presumption 
that  such  common  patterns  are  an  inherent  characteristic  of 
a  given  metrical  composition,  and  of  the  form  which  it  repre- 
sents. It  raises  the  further  question  of  how  far  a  writer  is 
able  to  insure  a  given  reading. 

THESIS  II 

Dominating  Factor  in  the  Complex 

Our  second  problem  is  to  determine  the  relative  persistence 
of  the  simple  rhythms  within  the  complex.  Should  that  pat- 
tern which  appears  most  regularly  be  considered  the  dom- 
inant factor?  If  the  pattern  of  time  units  in  the  line  is  more 
stable  as  through  the  several  readings,  than  is  that  of  stress 
or  cadence,  should  we  say  that  the  line  rhythm  is  primarily 
a  temporal  rhythm  ? 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  LYRIC  VERSE 
Lyric  Verse  Highly  Rythmical 

Lyric  verse  is  more  highly  rhythmical  than  is  epic,  dra- 
matic, or  free  verse.  And,  too,  all  these  are  clearly  more 
rhythmical  than  is  most  prose.  But  just  what  we  have 
agreed  upon  when  we  have  so  far  agreed,  is  not  so  clear. 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  not  here  our  immediate  task, 
yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  putting  the  question  and 
suggesting  an  answer.  Indeed,  any  painstaking  analysis  of 
the  line  unit  involves  unearthing  and  organizing  the  data 
upon  which  an  answer  to  that  question  must  rest.  And  the 
organization  of  the  concrete  data  can  be  carried  only  a  little 
way  without  an  hypothesis  to  guide  further  analysis  and 
synthesis.  Before  he  can  go  far  into  the  inductive  analysis 
of  form,  one  must  choose  between  begging  the  question,  or 
answering  it. 

By  common  consent,  verse  is  distinguished  from  prose  by 
its  falling  into  a  definite  rhythmical  pattern.  Stevenson's 
clean-cut  division,  "Prose  must  be  rhythmical,  and  it  may 
be  as  much  so  as  you  will ;  but  it  must  not  be  metrical,"  has 
been  accepted  with  a  unanimity  almost  unique  in  the  realm 
of  criticism.  The  rather  hazardous  attempt  of  Dr.  Patterson 
to  define  the  two  forms  in  terms  of  syncopation,  is  only  an 
attempt  to  make  Stevenson's  distinction  a  bit  more  exact.1 
So  long  as  Stevenson's  statement  is  left  to  subjective  inter- 
pretation, it  is  acceptable  to  all;  when  it  is  made  more  exact, 
and  so  more  tangible,  the  happy  agreement  among  the  critics 
is  at  an  end. 

i  Patterson,  The  Rhythm  of  Prose  (1918). 
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Meter — Up  in  a  Swing 

In  the  reading  of  Stevenson's  Up  in  a  Swing  by  1-M-l,  the 
syllable  lengths  would  not  seem  to  suggest  any  sort  of  pat- 
tern. There  is  scarcely  such  a  quantative  relation  between 
successive  stressed  syllables,  or  successive  unstressed  syllab- 
les or  between  stressed  and  unstressed  as  could  be  expected, 
of  itself,  to  set  up  a  rhythmic  sensation. 

Up  in  a  Swing 

i  lit 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing; 

i  it 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 

ii  ii 

Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

ii  i 

Ever  a  child  can  do. 

Graph  of  syllable  lengths : 


If  a  hearer  attributes  a  metrical  arrangement  to  this  syl- 
labic series,  the  sensation  probably  arises  from  some  other 
than  their  quantative  relationship,  or  from  a  purely  subjec- 
tive choice.  There  is  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  and 
third  lines,  an  exact  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  syl- 
labic stress,  considered  numerically,  which  could  be  expected, 
of  itself,  to  establish  a  definite  rhythmic  pattern.  This  pat- 
tern may  well  be  so  fixed  in  consciousness  at  the  end  of  the 
first  line  as  easily  to  carry  the  reader  or  listener  over  the 
irregularities  of  the  short  second  line.  This  simple  metrical 
rhythm  constitutes,  usually,  a  patterned  background,  across 
which  the  whole  complex  movement  plays.  It  is  frequently 
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all  that  poets  and  lovers  of  verse  consciously  hear,  and  all 
that  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  verse  rhythm.  This  is 
the  quality  or  element,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  de- 
termines, in  established  criticism,  whether  a  writing  is  prose 
or  verse. 

In  the  reading  of  l-M-2  (See  Table  l-M-2,  p.  85)  which 
was  done  with  a  conscious  intention  to  scan  in  dactyllic 
rhythm,  a  clearly  marked  temporal  pattern  coincides  with 
an  equally  distinct  pitch  cadence,  and  the  recurrence  is  sig- 
nalized by  a  definitely  marked  stress.  In  such  a  case  no  one 
would  wisely  undertake  to  referee  the  fight  of  the  quantity- 
pitch-stress  champions.  All  are  right.  Each  has  a  basis  in 
physical  fact  for  his  subjective  experience,  and  each  may 
hear  what  he  will.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  here  that  a 
sub-conscious  preference  determines  the  choice  of  controlling 
factor.  When  the  reading  approaches  the  "scanning"  of  the 
much-maligned  school-boy  reading,  all  factors — quantity, 
quality,  pitch,  and  stress — tend  to  coincide.  When  the  read- 
ing approaches  the  freedom  of  prose,  pitch,  cadence,  and 
stress  tend  to  break  away  from  this  temporary  and  somewhat 
artificial  union.  As  the  reading  becomes  more  free,  the  pitch 
cadence  carries  over  the  line  end  where  the  thought  carries 
over  and  may  lose  the  identity  of  the  line  unit  in  the  insist- 
ence upon  the  speech  phrase.  The  regularity  of  pattern  in 
syllabic  length  disappears  even  earlier  under  the  influence  of 
free  speech  movement.  Where  the  phrase  and  the  line  co- 
incide, the  cesural  division  persists,  and  in  the  free  swing  of 
Mr.  Frost's  blank  verse  divides  honors  with  the  free-moving 
speech  phrase  and  the  ever-present  but  subdued  syllabic 
stress : 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall; 
The  work  of  hunters  is  another  thing. 
It's  business,  but  I  can't  say  it's  not  fun. 

It  must  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  metrical  pattern 
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of  these  readings  from  Stevenson,  that  while  all  the  un- 
affected readings  quoted  were,  in  the  first  lines,  in  what  we 
should  call  three-syllable,  falling  rhythm,  yet  each  reading 
showed  a  peculiar  character  in  the  second  line,  either  in  the 
syllabic  content  of  the  feet,  or  in  the  sound- factor  that  de- 
termined the  foot  division.  In  all  readings  there  were  the 
same  three  distinct  stresses,  falling  upon :  Up,  airf  blue.  The 
reading  of  1-M-l  which  we  used  first  as  a  type  gave: 

t  it 

Up  in  /  the  air  /  so  blue 

in  which  the  division  falls  after  the  second  word  because  of 
a  break  which  would  be  at  first  pronounced  to  be  a  distinct 
metrical  pause,  but  which,  upon  closer  examination,  is  clearly 
seen  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  nasal.  Coincident  with  this 
two-syllable  division  for  the  first  foot,  is  a  pitch-pattern  of 
two  cadences  in  the  line  that  emphasizes  the  rocking  move- 
ment by  breaking  into  the  undulating,  lilting  movement  of 
the  three-syllable  line  above: 


The  record  of  1-G  shows  a  distinct  pause  after  the  first 
word  in  the  second  line,  and  a  closely-knit  foot  pattern  in 
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rising  rhythm  thereafter,  in  which  again  the  pitch  coincides 
with  and  emphasizes  the  syllabic  pattern  of  feet : 

t  t  i 

Up       in       the       air       so       blue 

057       113       102       230       132       335  Time 

(075)  (120)    (085)        (725) 

175       140      156       109      136       137  Pitch 

t  it 

-     /    -  -  -     /    -  -  Stress 

In  the  reading  of  the  same  lines  by  1-H  the  factors  of 
stress,  quantity,  pause,  and  pitch,  which  in  the  two  cases  just 
cited  coincided  and  so  made  a  decision  upon  the  dominant 
factor  easy,  are  in  partial  conflict,  and  no  three  persons  would 
probably  agree  upon  the  foot  division: 

i  tt 

Up       in       the       air       so       blue 

180      205      205       465       135       630  Time 

(135)  (165)    (135)      (955) 

149       168       102       120      136       109  Pitch 

The  hearer  with  attention  fixed  upon  the  stress,  would  hear 
distinct  stresses  upon  "up"  and  "air"  and  "blue,"  empha- 
sized by  a  silence  after  each  and  "in  the  air"  closely  knit  to- 
gether in  quality  and  continuity  of  sound ;  he  would  unhesi- 
tatingly say  it  divided  itself: 

Up  /  in  the  air  /  so  blue. 

The  hearer  most  sensitive  to  temporal  values  would  fix  at- 
tention upon  recurring  stresses  as  marking  equal  units  of 
time,  and  would  probably  cut  the  knot  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nize any  difference  in  rhythmic  effect  as  between  rising 
and  falling  rhythm : 

t  if 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue 
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The  ear,  sensitive  especially  to  pitch  cadence  and  intonation, 
would  notice  the  two-fold  cadence  in  the  line,  and  would 
divide  it  according  to  that  pitch  cadence: 


Up 

in 

the 

air 

so 

blue 

85   145 
(170) 

120 

340   060   525 
(130)  (160)   (465) 

200 

214 
179 

172 

161 

140 
113 

130 

Up  in  the  /  air  so  blue 
or  perhaps 

Up  in  the  air  /  so  blue 

according  as  the  cadence  of  "air"  seemed  to  fall  with  the  last 
or  to  unite  with  "the."    In  either  case  he  is  at  variance  with 
both  other  listeners  in  his  metrical  division. 
Finally,  in  the  reading  of  l-M-3  : 


Time 
Pitch 

-     /    -  -  -     /    •  •  Stress 

the  pause  after  "Up"  would  be  sufficient  alone  to  mark  the 
foot  division  for  a  listener  especially  sensitive  to  time.  This 
division  is  made  relatively  certain  by  the  fact  that  the  next 
three  words  are  quite  clearly  a  continuous  sound,  where  upon 
the  belt  record  the  register  of  the  nasal  "n"  is  strong  until  the 
explosive  "th"  and  the  vowel  succeed  it,  and  it  even  continues 
a  strong  nasal  modification  throughout  the  vocalization  of 
"the."  The  sound  of  the  vowel  "e"  flows  over  into  the  sound 
of  the  diphthong  "ai"  or  "air"  with  so  gradual  modification  of 
pitch  and  intensity  that  one  must  have  recourse  to  the  phono- 
graph to  be  sure  of  the  presence  of  both  vowels,  and  must 
determine  by  the  character  of  the  vowel  signature  the  point 
of  separation  of  the  vowel  "e"  from  the  diphthong  "ai"  which 
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is  here  not  far  from  the  short  "e."  In  this  reading  there  is 
only  one  pitch  cadence,  the  voice  starting  in  the  upper  register 
upon  the  first  word,  rising  slightly  higher,  and  then  falling 
steadily  to  the  end  of  the  line : 


Here,  except  for  the  first  foot  division,  the  pitch  neither  coin- 
cides with  the  foot-marking  factors  of  time,  pause  and  stress, 
nor  runs  counter  to  them,  but  pursues  an  independent  course 
with  a  mildly  obliterating  tendency.  In  all  these  readings  the 
fourth  line  is  given  the  same  metrical  division,  a  two-syllable 

movement : 

?  it 

Ev    er    /    a    child    /    can    do 

which  is  a  falling  rhythm  in  the  first  foot,  and  rising  in  the 
last  two.  In  this  last  respect  its  movement  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  second  line,  so  far  as  one  could  generalize  from 
the  varying  readings  of  line  two. 

Meter — Shalott 

When  one  considers  the  metrical  division  of  Tennyson's 
Shalott  as  read  by  2-M,  there  appears,  as  in  Stevenson's  lines, 
no  relation  of  quantitative  values  of  syllables  upon  which  a 
rhythmic  pattern  of  the  syllables  would  be  readily  established. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  regular  placing  of  the  stress  upon 
each  alternate  syllable  will  almost  inevitably  fix  that  rhythmic 
pattern  in  mind.  The  reading  of  the  same  lines  by  2-R  shows 
little  more  regularity  in  time  values,  upon  which  to  establish 
a  syllabic  pattern.  But  the  reading  of  2-V  gives  an  interesting 
variation  and  a  syllabic  relation  of  temporal  values  which,  of 
itself,  might  give  a  sense  of  rhythm : 
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On,  tAt*,  Juu  XA 

Jttf  A^dUu  swv  tit/ 


*"3  <1  *V  <t 

A  casual  glance  will  reveal  here  a  greater  measure  of  regular- 
ity than  is  found  in  either  of  the  other  readings  or  in  any  of 
those  of  Stevenson's  lines  cited  above.  A  closer  observation 
will  reveal  that  while  the  ratio  is  quite  different  in  the  syl- 
labic values  in  each  foot  of  the  first  line,  the  variation  in  quan- 
tity coincides  with  the  patterned  stresses.  A  person  markedly 
more  sensitive  to  temporal  values  than  to  differences  of  stress, 
might  fairly  say  that  what  he  hears  in  this  reading  is  a  pat- 
tern of  syllables,  long  and  short.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
further,  that  whereas,  in  the  first  line,  the  syllables  in  the  foot 
are  short-long,  those  of  the  second  line  are  virtually  equal 
within  each  foot.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  here  that  if 
the  first  line  has  definitely  established  in  consciousness  a  rising 
rhythm  based  upon  quantity,  the  second  line  would  readliy  be- 
come subjectively  the  same  pattern.  Since,  too,  the  stresses 
fall  regularly  upon  the  alternate  syllables,  such  a  hearing  is 
virtually  assured. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  all  readers  give  to  the  lines 
a  regular  two-syllable  meter,  and  that  no  pattern  is  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  first  foot  of  the  second  line  which  is  distinctly 
not  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  first  and  second  line,  whatever 
we  may  think  that  to  be.  If  the  factor  determining  foot  di- 
vision is  stress,  then  "long  fields"  is  a  foot  with  distributed 
stress ;  if  it  is  quantity,  then  "long  fields"  is  a  spondee,  and 
is  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  next  foot ;  if  it  is  quantity 
measured  from  stress  crest  to  stress  crest,  then  the  variation 
is  less,  but  still  quite  wide.  In  any  case  the  momentum  given 
by  the  regularity  of  the  first  line  readily  carries  us  over  with- 
out more  than  a  sense  of  pleasing  variety. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  metrical  pattern  may  be 
scarcely  germane  to  the  discussion  of  the  line  pattern  since 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  whole  poem  rather  than  of  the  line 
unit.  But  since  it  is  the  background  against  which  the  larger 
units  must  be  thrown,  its  casual  examination  at  the  outset  is 
a  necessity.  The  fact  is  that  the  line  is  almost  nowhere  in  the 
critics  defined  as  a  thing  in  itself  but  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Its  existence  is  too  evident  to  demand  attention;  its 
composion  is  so  intricate  that  the  simpler  unit  has  been  seized 
upon  to  explain  all  the  inherent  harmonies  of  the  larger  unit ; 
the  metrical  movement  has  so  far  monopolized  attention,  that 
until  this  rhythmical  unit  is  distinctly  oriented,  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  interplay  of  other  rhythmical  units  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible. 

Line  and  Subdivisions 

In  the  reading  of  1-M-l  the  thing  that  will  most  promptly 
catch  the  attention  after  the  simple  beat  of  the  stresses  is  the 
repeating  lines.  Here  the  four- foot  lines  are  equal,  well 
within  the  limits  for  perception  of  equality,  as  stated  in 
Weber's  law.2  One  of  the  first  things  noted  then  is  this 
equality  of  four-foot  lines : 

*  . 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  m  a  swing 

Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing. 

Then  one  notices  that  the  second  and  fourth  lines  come  in 
something  like  answers  or  second  thoughts  after  the  first  and 
third ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  in  cadence  form  and  time  value 
they  are  alike: 

2  James,  Psychology,  1:533-549   (1893).     Ladd  and  Wood  worth, 
Physiological  Psychology,  pp.  360-379  (1911). 
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And  here,  too,  one  notices  at  once  that  not  only  do  the  lines 
one  and  three,  and  lines  two  and  four  make  pairs  of  equals, 
but  that  lines  one  and  two  and  lines  three  and  four  make 
similar  pairs  of  unequal  lines,  having  a  four-three  relation 
to  each  other : 


It  should  be  added  here  that  an  exception  to  this  value  of 
the  four-three  line  is  seen  in  the  reading  of  1-G,  where  the 
vocalized  part  held  just  this  relation  of  lines,  but  a  line  pause 
was  introduced  after  each  three- foot  line  to  make  all  four 
lines  of  equal  length.  At  a  glance  this  would  seem  to  erase 
the  four-three  pattern  from  the  composite  whole,  and  make 
the  harmony  of  inter-playing  rhythms  thinner  and  poorer  by 
one  component  rhythm.  It  goes,  in  fact,  only  half  so  far. 
The  interplay  of  a  four-three  pattern  in  its  simplicity  has 
been  lost ;  but  there  is  still  an  interplay  of  the  two  lines,  equal 
in  total  time  value,  but  one  dividing  that  total  among  four 
sound  units,  and  the  other  substituting  for  the  last  division 
a  rest  or  silence. 

Cesura 

After  the  line  and  the  line  combinations,  the  next  division 
one  would  probably  notice  is  the  break  in  the  middle  of  the 
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four- foot  line.  This  break  is  usually  marked  by  a  medial 
pause,  but  may  be  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  distribution 
of  sense  stresses  and  the  intonation,  that  it  is  heard  clearly 
as  a  pause,  where  in  fact  no  pause  is  made.  In  1-M-l  this 
is  seen  in  the  third  line,  where  the  reading  stressed  the 
phrase  more  than  the  meter,  and  the  only  actual  pause  was 
after  "it."  This  distinct  break  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  phrasal 
emphasis,  and  in  part  to  the  necessities  of  enunciation  of  the 
consonant  "t"  which  involves  a  complete  stoppage  of  all  flow 
of  breath,  vocal  and  nasal.  But  the  metrical  movement  is 
sufficiently  marked  to  carry  over  the  undulating  motion  in  a 
regular  swing,  and  upon  testimony  of  the  ear,  almost  any 
hearer  will  say  there  is  a  distinct  cesura  in  the  middle  of  the 
line.  This  cesural  pause  introduces  into  the  four-three  line 
patterns  a  third  one  of  half-lines. 


or 


and  one  may  hear  it  as  a  four-three  pattern  or  as  a  two-two- 
three  pattern  by  a  simple  act  of  the  will  in  directing  the  at- 
tention. 

Foot-Patterns  in  Lines  and  Parts 

Within  this  half -line  unit  there  is  discernible  a  pattern  of 
feet  which  in  1-M-l  is  seen  to  be  definite  and  regular  in  re- 
currence, and  quite  sufficiently  pronounced  to  be  capable  of 
setting  up  an  independent  rhythmic  sensation  of  its  own : 
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This  effect  of  the  foot  pattern  within  the  half-line  is  quite 
like  that  of  the  iambic  movement  of  syllables  in  the  foot,  and 
might  be  called  a  two-foot  rising  rhythm.  In  the  reading  of 
1-G,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  same  pattern  of  rising  rhythm 
with  this  difference,  that  we  have  the  substitution  of  a  falling 
rhythm  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  line : 


just  as  we  might  vary  the  nursery  rhyme  to  read : 

The  man  in  the  moon  came  tumbling  down 
Asking  the  way  to  Norwich. 

Reader  1-H,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  rising  movement 
to  the  first  half -line,  and  a  falling  movement  to  the  last,  and 
a  falling  movement  to  both  in  the  third  line.  The  effect 
of  this,  if  this  rhythmic  pattern  be  considered  alone,  would 
probably  become  that  of  a  falling  rhythm.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  hazardous  than  a  consideration  of  this  rhyth- 
mic unit  apart  from  others,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately 
associated.  Especially  is  it  inextricably  knit-up  with  the 
similar  foot-pattern  rhythm  in  the  three-foot  lines.  This 
must  be  taken  up  below. 

Interlacing  Lines 

Finally,  in  the  reading  of  l-M-3  (The  same  reader  as  in 
1-M-l)  there  is  still  another  and  more  varied  pattern  in 
which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  any  definite  rising 
or  falling  rhythm  would  be  suggested  by  the  temporal  units, 
if  considered  apart  from  other  rhythm- forming  influences. 
The  relations  of  the  feet  in  the  stanza  are  approximately : 

4/4//S/6 
2    /    6    /     10 
6    /    4    //    6    /    6 
2    /    6    /     10 
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Of  the  four  half-lines  here,  all  but  one  would  readily  be  per- 
ceived as  equal,  according  to  accepted  psychological  deter- 
minations, if  they  could  be  presented  to  a  neutral  conscious- 
ness; even  the  6:4  ratio  would  demand  little  of  suggestion 
to  pass  as  equal.  Upon  the  other  hand,  one  almost  invari- 
ably distinguishes,  subconsciously,  a  difference  between  5-6 
and  6-6;  but  with  some  attending  factor  to  suggest  a  rising 
or  falling  rhythm,  these  four  half-lines  would  readily  as- 
sume either  such  form  in  consciousness. 

In  all  the  readings  cited  for  Stevenson's  short  lines,  there 
is  a  definitely  rising  triple  rhythm  of  foot  lengths,  which  sets 
up  its  own  three-three  pattern,  and  forms  with  the  four-foot 
line  a  larger  pattern  of  both  simple  and  multiple  units.  The 
simple  pattern  is  made  up  of  two  half-lines,  and  a  full  three- 
foot  line: 


and  the  multiple  pattern  is  made  up  of  the  foot-groups  in 
the  same  half -lines  and  whole  line : 


To  the  prosodist  accustomed  to  think  of  verse  form  in  simple 
terms  as  patterns  of  syllables  arranged  in  equal  feet,  such 
intricacy  may  well  be  inconceivable,  and  such  subtilty  may 
well  be  thought  chimerical,  fanciful,  fantastic.  All  that  the 
scientific  metrist  can  do  in  the  presence  of  the  facts  and  the 
theories — alike  incorrigible — is  to  nod  in  recognition,  if  not 
in  acquiencence. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  effect  of  the  three-foot  line,  in 
setting  up  one,  two,  or  even  three  rhythmic  sensations  of 
foot-patterns  within  the  lines,  is  the  indirect  effect  of  its  ris- 
ing rhythm  in  fixing  the  rhythmic  type  of  the  foot  groups  on 
the  four-foot  lines.  The  very  distinctly  marked  rising 
rhythm  of  the  short  line  would  tend  to  suggest  that  move- 
ment in  the  four-foot  line,  where  the  pattern  was  less  marked, 
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and  would  tend  to  give  to  feet  approximately  equal,  a  rising 
rhythm. 

Foot  Patterns  in  Shalott 

Tennyson's  Shalott  shows  uniformly  all  the  quantitative 
patterns  here  noted  for  the  four-foot  lines  :  equal  lines,  equal 
half-lines,  rising  rhythm  of  foot  patterns  in  the  half-lines 
and  foot-pattern  variation  and  substitution.  The  variation 
seen  in  the  length  of  the  first  foot  of  the  second  line  in  all 
readings  is  seen  recurring  in  the  foot-pattern,  where  the 
rhythmic  form  for  that  half  -line  becomes  a  falling  one.  The 
third  line  of  both  readings  quoted  shows  a  similar  reversal 
of  rhythms  in  the  first  half  -line  : 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky. 


Summary 

1.  There  are  in  each  of  the  readings  cited  a  number  of 
interlacing  patterns  of  sound. 

2.  While  the  recognition  of  a  given  pattern  may  never 
be  quite  apart  from  an  approximate  equality  or  a  simple 
ratio  of  time  values,  the  determining  factor  in  establishing 
the  sense  experience  may  well  be  another  element  of  the  com- 
plex. 

3.  In  the  reading  of  1-M-l  there  are  clearly  discernible 
in  the  measurements  of  the  record  seven  patterns,  in  which 
the  time  factor  alone  might  establish  a  rhythm  : 

(a)  Equal  four-foot  lines 

(b)  Equal  half  -lines 

(c)  Rising  foot-rhythm  in  half-lines 

(d)  Equal  three-  foot  lines 

(e)  Rising  foot-rhythm  in  three-foot  lines 

(f)  Line  pattern  of  four-three  feet 
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(g)     Foot  patterns  of  two  half-lines  and  a  three- 
foot  line 

4.  The  speech  cadence  which  uniformly  coincides  with 
the  line  units  becomes  in  every  such  case  a  factor  in  re- 
inforcing the  temporal  unit.    It  establishes,  too,  through  its 
pitch  pattern,  a  rhythm  of  its  own. 

5.  Psychology  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  which 
of  these  patterns  of  quantity  will  be  established  in  conscious- 
ness by  the  sense  of  hearing.     We  can,  however,  say  with 
assurance,  that  when  their  time  values  are  expressed  in  simple 
measures  of  space  to  appeal  to  the  eye,  all  the  patterns  here 
shown  are  quite  readily  detected,  and  fixed  by  the  visual 
sense. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  BLANK  VERSE 
Meter 

The  lines  used  to  illustrate  the  blank  verse  form  were 
taken  almost  at  random.  They  are  perhaps  neither  more  nor 
less  regular  in  metrical  form  than  the  next  three  selections 
that  might  come  to  mind.  By  a  casual  reading  of  the  lines 
from  Shakespeare  one  would  get  the  impression  that  they 
are  more  regular  than  are  the  lines  from  Mr.  Frost.  If 
this  be  so,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  fact? 

Meter — As  You  Like  It 

All  the  world's  a  stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

These  lines  might  be  read  with  something  near  the  reg- 
ular alternation  of  stress  implied  in  an  iambic  scansion  and 
yet  give  no  suggestion  of  a  wrenching  of  normal  word 
stress.  Reader  5-M  does  read  the  first  three  lines  with  a 
relatively  regular  stress;  but  in  the  next  two  lines  the 
metrical  stress  is  subordinated  to  sense  stress.  The  fourth 
line  is  read  with  six  stresses  of  something  near  equal  force, — 
one,  man,  time,  plays,  man(y),  parts.  Of  these  six  stressed 
syllables,  the  one  that  stands  out  most  distinctly  is  the  middle 
one,  "time";  the  one  that  is  most  subdued  is  the  fifth  stress, 
"man."  The  third  stressed  syllable  is  at  the  crest  of  the 
cadence  in  the  phrase,  which  here  coincides  with  the  line : 
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180 

time  173 

163  plays 

man  155 

146  many 

one  126 

parts 

The  coincidence  of  quantity  with  this  pitch  placing  and 
force  emphasis  (amplitude  of  vibration)  serves  to  set  out 
more  distinctly  this  focal  word  in  the  line  and  phrase.  In 
this  line  can  be  seen  the  danger  that  lies  in  putting  too  much 
weight  upon  one  of  these  factors  as  determining  its  metrical 
force  in  the  line.  In  this  reading  the  fifth  syllable,  "his," 
and  the  ninth,  "y,"  are  each  equal  in  length  to  any  stressed 
syllable  except  the  third  and  the  sixth.  A  very  satisfactory 
reading,  so  far  as  my  ear  can  judge  it,  would  give  this  third 
foot  as  a  spondee.  In  the  last  foot,  in  spite  of  the  time  value 
of  the  light  syllable,  this  reading  does  completely  subordin- 
ate the  light  syllable  though  the  pitch  rises  on  it  more  than 
a  full  major  tone. 8 

In  the  fifth  line  here  quoted  of  the  reading  5-M,  there  is 
an  even  greater  variation  from  a  simple  iambic  form  where 
we  have  not  only  a  subordination  of  meter  to  normal  speech 
movement  and  speech  stress  but  also  in  the  text  a  substi- 
tution of  speech  phrase  for  metrical  pattern  bold  enough  to 
wipe  out  the  verse  pattern  if  it  were  not  already  firmly 
fixed  in  consciousness.  There  are  in  the  part  of  the  line 
before  the  period  eight  syllables  and  in  the  entire  line,  thir- 
teen. In  the  first  eight  syllables  the  reading  of  5-M  gives 
three  distinct  stresses,  no  two  of  quite  the  same  weight. 

8  This  statement,  like  others  to  the  same  point,  is  a  sub- 
jective judgment  based  upon  the  reproduction  of  the  reading 
by  the  phonograph.  This  subjective  judgment  is  supplemented 
by  comparing  with  the  roughly  measured  amplitude  of  the 
recorded  vibration. 
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The  first  stress  falls  upon  "acts"  with  a  coincidence,  as 
in  "time"  above,  of  all  three  factors,  time,  pitch,  and  stress, 
to  make  this  the  focal  word  in  the  speech  unit.  *  The  next 
two  stressed  syllables  in  the  order  of  their  stress  are  "age" 
and  "be" ;  in  neither  case  is  there  a  coincidence  of  stress  with 
either  quantity  or  pitch.  In  these  eight  syllables  there  is  no 
distinct  line  of  demarkation  discernible  as  between  stressed 
and  unstressed  syllables.  The  stress  upon  "sev"  is  only  a 
little  less,  as  my  ear  measures  it,  than  that  upon  the  lightest 
of  the  three  stressed  syllables,  "be."  And  the  stress  upon 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word  "seven"  is  only  perceptibly  less 
than  that  upon  the  first  syllable.  With  the  three  syllables 
given  in  a  virtual  monotone : 

-  ing       sev  -  en 
165       166      164 

and  with  a  virtually  equal  stress  given  to  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  sharp  distinctions. 

In  the  two  additional  readings  of  the  same  lines  from 
Shakespeare  as  recorded  by  5-G  and  5-W,  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  a  regular  meter  in  the  first  three  lines  and 
an  irregular  meter  in  the  last  two.  But  in  these  irregularities 
neither  parallel  reading  agrees  with  that  of  5-M  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  pitch  or  time.  In  5-G  there  are  two  pitch 
cadences  with  "man"  and  "time"  at  the  crests ;  in  5-W  there 
are  three  cadences  with  a  light  or  moderately  stressed 
syllable  at  the  crest  in  each  instance  and  the  three  words  of 
distinctly  heavy  stress  placed  as  one  medium-high,  one 
medium-low,  and  the  third  low : 5 

4  This  dominance  of  a  stress  in  forming  a  syllable  group  is 
what  Wallin  considers  the  determining  factor  in  verse.  I 
undertake  to  distinguish  between  the  centroid  and  the  verse 
foot  in  my  discussion  of  prose,  Chapter  6. 

5This  reader's  voice  usually  ranges  between  200  and  360. 

man       time       parts 
250         214       200-160 
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In  the  matter  of  time  there  is  an  equally  wide  variation  in 
these  readings  from  that  of  5-M.  In  5-W  where  there  are 
three  cadences,  "man"  and  "time"  at  the  crests  of  the  first 
two  get  also  the  most  time.  ("Man"  gets  450,  "time"  gets 
550.)  But  the  light  syllable,  "y,"  at  the  crest  of  the  third 
cadence  gets  only  280  of  time.  In  the  reading  of  5-G,  the 
two  stressed  syllables  at  the  crest  of  the  speech  phrases  get  a 
time  emphasis  corresponding  to  that  upon  the  one  focal 
syllable  in  5-M. 

The  fourth  syllable,  "in,"  which  would  be  the  stressed 
syllable  in  a  regular  iambic  scansion,  gets  in  the  reading  of 
5-M  only  160  in  time  as  against  360  for  "his,"  which  if  not 
a  light  syllable  is  only  slightly  stressed.  In  5-W  "in"  gets 
a  corresponding  time  of  160  against  410  for  "his."  In  the 
reading  of  5-G,  which  my  ear  would  pronounce  instantly 
to  be  the  same  metrical  pattern,  the  ratio  of  the  same  two 
syllables  is  240:140. 

Emerson's  Days 

In  the  metrical  pattern  of  Days  as  read  by  3-M,  we  find 
something  near  the  degree  of  regularity  we  noted  in  the 
lines  from  Shakespeare.  The  first  foot  might  be  called  a 
spondee  with  a  distinct  stress  upon  the  first  syllable  but  with 
both  time  and  pitch  favoring  the  second  syllable.  With  the 
remainder  of  the  line  regular  iambic  where  both  time  and 
pitch  coincide  with  the  stress  to  give  a  regular  iambic 
movement,  the  rising  rhythm  is  well  established  by  the  end 
of  the  first  line.  Without  a  considerable  degree  of  pre- 
dilection for  an  iambic  movement  already  established,  the 
second  line  might  well  fail  to  suggest  any  metrical  pattern. 
Time,  pitch,  and  stress,  are  all  alike  non-committal.  It 
may  be  heard  as  ten  syllables  of  equal  time  value,  of  equal 
stress,  or  with  a  pitch  movement  closely  approaching  a 
monotone.  The  pitch  range  is  only  14  d.  v.  s.  with  a 
variation  of  two  below  and  twelve  above  the  base  tone  of 
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154  upon  which  it  starts  and  finishes;  this  is  only  a  little 
more  than  a  half-tone.  It  might  well  be  noted  here  in 
passing,  though  the  point  must  be  taken  up  later  under  the 
phrase,  that  the  line  might  with  indifference  be  heard  as  one 
phrase  or  two. 

In  the  third  line  there  is  a  compensating  time  value  given 
to  "less"  to  balance  the  metrical  stress  upon  "end"  which 
thereby  distributes  the  total  weight  of  the  thought  and  the 
momentum  of  the  line  without  throwing  out  of  order  the 
regular  onward  march  of  the  meter: 

t  t 

an       end    -    less       file 
120       220         430    495-420 

What  has  been  said  of  the  elusive  metrical  pattern  of  the 
second  line  as  read  by  3-M,  might  be  said  in  a  general  way 
of  the  readings  of  3-J  and  3-G.  Two  distinct  differences  in 
the  second  line  are  readily  noted  as  between  3-M  and  3-G. 
Whereas  the  first  reads  all  syllables  as  perceptibly  equal  in 
time  value,  the  latter  reads  them  in  pairs  of  equals;  both 
tend  to  wipe  out  traces  of  a  metrical  pattern  as  determined 
by  time  relation  of  syllables.  Then,  too,  where  reader  3-M 
reads  the  whole  line  in  a  close  approach  to  monotone,  reader 
3-G  gives  it  the  same  general  pitch  movement  but  with  a 
distinctly  marked  cadence  varying  in  pitch  through  51 
vibrations  as  against  14  by  reader  3-M.  Reader  3-J  gives  a 
still  more  distinct  emphasis  to  this  phrase-foot  pattern  of 
pitch : 


Meter — Mending   the   Wall 
The  work  of  hunters  is  another  thing: 
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I  have  come  after  them  and  made  repair 
Where  they  have  left  not  one  stone  on  stone. 

In  these  lines  from  the  verse  of  Mr.  Frost,  we  seem  to 
have  a  less  regular  metrical  pattern  than  in  either  the 
lines  from  Shakespeare  or  from  Emerson.  This  sounds 
like  "a  selection  of  language  really  used  by  men."  What 
explanation  for  this  is  discoverable  in  the  metrical  and 
rhyhtmical  form? 

In  all  the  readings  here  used  there  is  a  subdued  but 
exactly  regular  iambic  pattern  of  stresses  in  the  first 
two  lines  and  a  half.  In  the  last  half  of  the  third  line  there 
is  in  all  four  readings  a  marked  irregularity  in  metrical  form 
and  in  the  weight  and  nature  of  the  stress.  It  is  possible  to 
read  without  distortion  and  give  each  of  the  last  five 
words  an  approximately  equal  stress,  as  is  done  by  4-J  and 
by  4- A ;  this  part  of  the  line  may  be  read  in  a  virtual  mono- 
tone as  read  by  4-J  or  with  a  time  value  equal,  at  least,  to 
that  of  the  stressed  syllables  of  the  whole  line,  as  read  by 
4-M.  With  all  these  variations  and  many  lesser  ones  that 
might  be  pointed  out,  the  lines  still  remain  in  every  reading 
the  standard  two-syllable  rising  rhythm  of  iambic  meter. 

Phrase — As  You  Like  It 

It  was  noted  in  examining  the  meter  of  these  blank  verses 
in  relation  to  the  lyrical  form  that  the  emphasis  6  of  time, 
pitch,  and  stress  tends  to  fall  together  upon  the  same  syllable 

6  Pitch  emphasis  is  here  used  to  denote  that  placing  of  the 
tones  upon  the  scale  that  is  best  calculated  to  arrest  attention; 
the  crest  of  the  wave  and  the  lowest  point  are  of  primary  im- 
portance. The  complex  of  tone  relations  will,  doubtless,  be 
considered  vital  when  we  have  learned  to  analyze  and  evaluate 
them. 
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less  regularly  as  we  go  from  a  rocking  rhythm  of  the  song 
lyric  to  the  more  straightforward  movement  of  blank  verse. 
What  difference  in  rhythmical  form  is  traceable  to  this 
shifting  of  the  pitch  cadence? 

The  most  evident  and  fundamental  effect  of  this  freeing 
of  the  pitch  cadence  is  to  play  into  the  foreground  a  broader 
and  freer  movement  of  the  speech  phrase.  For  the  rocking- 
horse  lilt  of  the  measure  we  get  the  undulating  swing  of 
speech  cadence.  When  we  rely  upon  subjective  analysis  to 
determine  the  effect  of  this  change  we  say  that  the  tendency 
is  for  the  phrase  cadence  to  wash  out  the  pattern  of  stresses. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  tendency.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  see  that  the  metrical  pattern  does  not  so 
much  disappear  as  sink  more  and  more  to  a  subordinate 
position  where  it  persists  and  plays  across  the  phrase  cadence 
like  an  overtone  upon  a  fundamental.  Reader  1-G  reads 
Up  in  a  Swing: 


and  the  same  reader,  as  5-G,  reads  Shakespeare's  line  with 
a  lilting  cadence  still  but  with  its  foot  movement  distinctly 
more  subordinated  to  the  movement  of  the  phrase  cadence: 
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Number  1-M  reads  the  same  lines  with  the  cadence  of  light 
syllables  playing  above  that  of  the  heavy  syllables  with  a 
variation  of  from  16  to  30  d.  v.  s.  or  at  most  a  tone  and  a 
half  upon  the  diatonic  scale. 


Akw       fr** 

The  same  reader,  as  5-M,  reads  Shakespeare's  line : 


with  a  variation  of  from  2  to  51  d.  v.  s.,  at  most  nearly  half 
an  octave.  This  wide  fluctuation,  however,  is  in  rising  to 
the  first  stressed  syllable  and  falling  from  the  last.  Between 
these  two  points  the  variation  is  from  2  to  13  d.  v.  s.  or  at 
most  a  little  more  than  a  half-tone. 

These  are  typical  examples  of  the  tendencies  seen  through- 
out the  readings  here  given:  the  pitch  pattern  of  the  foot 
tends  to  flatten  out  along  the  general  line  of  the  phrase 
cadence  and  disappears  more  and  more  as  the  reading  ap- 
proaches the  freedom  of  prose.  The  readers  most  disposed 
"to  read  verse  as  verse"  show  consistently  this  pitch  fluctua- 
tion wherever  the  character  of  the  verse  tempts  the  reader  to 
metrical  emphasis.  When  the  stress  easily  plays  to  the 
front,  these  readers  will  throw  into  the  normal  blank  verse 
movement  a  line  scanned  with  all  the  jingle  of  the  song 
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lyric.  The  relative  prominence  of  the  foot  and  phrase 
cadence  in  the  readings  of  a  subject  given  to  reading  verse 
with  a  prose-phrase  movement  and  one  given  to  emphasiz- 
ing the  foot  cadence  will  be  seen  in  these  lines : 


l-M-3 


1-9 


3-M 


3-9 


The  relative  dominance  of  the  pitch  cadence  in  the  movement 
of  the  phrase  can  be  seen  more  clearly  perhaps  by  graphing 
the  movement  of  pitch  upon  the  stressed  syllables.  This 
is  the  cadence  that  the  less-acute  ear  would  detect  as  the 
dominating  pitch  movement;  the  more  rapidly  fluctuating 
up  and  down  of  the  light  syllables  and  the  constantly  chang- 
ing pitch  within  what  we  are  here  speaking  of  as  a  single 
tone  would  be  missed  except  by  the  most  sensitive  ear.  In 
the  reading  the  3-J,  the  third  line  is  detected  by  the  ear  to 
be  a  single  speech  cadence  with  so  slight  a  total  pitch  range 
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as  to  suggest  a  monotone.  Reader  3-M  gives  the  same  lines 
with  a  more  flexible  voice  as  regards  pitch,  and  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  reproduced  phonograph  record  I  am  un- 
able to  say  if  it  is  read  as  one  cadence  or  two.  Here  the 
pitch  graft  supplemented  by  a  graph  of  stressed  syllables 
throws  much  light  upon  the  point  in  question.  As  shown  by 
analysis  of  the  record,  reader  3-J  gave  not  only  a  relatively 
smooth  speech  cadence  but  placed  always  the  stressed 
syllables  upon  the  highest  notes: 


With  the  light  syllables  falling  always  below  in  pitch  and T 
with  the  stressed  syllables  forming  almost  a  perfectly  smooth 
curve,  the  effect  is  a  marked  regularity  of  pitch  movement. 
In  contrast  with  this  regularity  is  the  reading  of  3--M : 


Here  the  light  syllables  fall  always  higher  than  the  stressed 
syllables  except  the  first  upon  which  the  cadence  structure 
rests.  But  the  pitch  falling  alike  upon  the  first  two  stresses, 
the  third  light  syllable  rising  rapidly  through  the  range  of 
41  d.  v.  s.  or  from  D#  to  G  of  the  diatonic  scale,  then  falling 
steadily  through  the  next  two  syllables  to  the  pitch  of  172 
d.  v.  s.  might  very  naturally  confuse  the  most  careful 

7  In  both  quantity  and  stress  the  syllable  "less"  is  almost  a 
stressed  syllable — what  Coleridge  would  probably  take  to  be 
the  fifth  stress  necessary  to  complete  the  verse. 
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listener.  With  the  attention  fixed  upon  this  fluctuating  pitch 
from  light  to  heavy,  the  pitch  of  "end"  upon  F  of  the  scale 
is  a  middle  point  in  descent  as  between  "sin"  and  "gle,"  the 
low  and  high  points  immediately  preceding.  But  if  the 
attention  is  fixed  rather  upon  the  pitch  of  the  heavy  syllables 
as  dominating  the  movement  of  the  line,  the  pitch  of  "end" 
represents  a  rise  of  22  d.  v.  s.  or  from  D#  to  F  and  becomes 
the  crest  of  the  whole  cadence.  Which  of  these  two 
cadence  movements,  the  sweeping  one  marked  by  the  heavy 
syllables  or  the  flexible  movement  of  light  and  heavy  sylla- 
bles, is  commonly  the  more  potent  in  determining  a  sub- 
jective judgment  is  a  question  of  analytical  psychology  for 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  question 
is  important  for  both  lyric  and  blank  verse;  it  is  perhaps 
most  important  in  blank  verse  where  the  more  flexible 
cadence  approaches  more  and  more  the  even  flow  of  the 
stress-pitch  cadence,  because  here  it  is  most  difficult  to  orient 
each. 

The  Line  Unit 

The  lines  are  of  uniform  length  in  all  the  verses  used 
and  would  be  readily  noted  as  a  distinctly  rhythmical  series. 
This  broad  generalization  needs  to  be  qualified  only  in  the 
instance  of  the  occasional  line  of  a  peculiarly  insistent  met- 
rical content  and  in  the  instance  of  the  sentence  ending 
within  the  line. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  rhetorical 
phrase  and  the  line  unit  should  coincide.  An  exception  of 
the  first  kind  is  seen  in  the  sixth  line  of  Days.  Reader  3-M 
gives  a  virtual  equality  of  line  length  for  the  first  five  lines 
and  gives  the  sixth: 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all 

as  more  than  one-half  longer  than  any  preceding  line.  This 
would  be  fatal  to  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  lines  if  the 
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regularity  of  the  movement  were  not  definitely  established. 
Falling  in  the  midst  of  a  regular  pattern,  it  has  the  effect 
of  a  poised  hesitation  in  an  on-going  movement. 

A  second  marked  variation  from  the  regular  equality  of 
lines  is  seen  in  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  where  the 
sentence  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  line.  In  the  reading 
by  5-M,  the  three  feet  of  the  fifth  line  are  given  virtually  the 
full  time  of  a  five-foot  line.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
reading  of  5-C,  but  less  true  of  5-W,  where  the  three  feet 
occupy  more  time  than  the  entire  second  line  but  stand 
in  relation  to  the  fourth  line  as  5:7. 

When  these  lines  are  completed  by  the  remaining  irregular 
two  feet  of  the  line : 

At  first  the  infant 

the  total  line  length  as  compared  with  the  fourth  line  in  each 
case  is  as  follows: 


W 

/0-D 


In  these  three  readings,  that  of  5-W  would  scarcely  be 
noticed  as  irregular,  that  of  5-M  and  of  5-G  might  be  noticed 
as  being  irregular  but  would  not  interrupt  seriously  the 
regular  swing  of  the  lines.  The  least  regular  varies  much 
less  from  the  norm  than  does  the  sixth  line  from  Emerson's 
Days,  as  read  by  3-M. 

All  the  readings  here  cited  agree  in  the  placing  of  the 
phrase  cadence.  Furthermore  if  we  speak  of  the  phrase  as 
that  broadest  sweep  of  the  speech  movement  marked  by  one 
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unified  impulse  of  voice,  it  will  be  found  that  in  three  cases 
out  of  four  there  is  just  one  such  phrase  to  the  line.  In  the 
Days  the  only  distinct  exceptions  are  in  3-M,  line  1  and  in 
3-J,  line  4,  where  there  are  two  clearly  marked  cadences. 
In  the  lines  from  Shakespeare  there  are  only  two  lines 
(both  questionable)  where  the  stressed  syllables  do  not 
make  a  single  cadence  to  the  line.  Both  these  exceptions  are 
in  the  reading  5-W,  lines  three  and  four.  In  Mr.  Frost's 
Mending  the  Wall,  all  four  readers  give  the  first  line  in  two 
distinct  phrases.  Only  one  of  the  four  gives  any  other  of 
the  three  lines  in  two  phrases;  this  reader,  4-W,  gives  the 
second  line  in  two  distinct  cadences  and  the  third  line  in  a 
non-committal  fashion  open  to  differing  interpretations. 

Cesura 

The  effect  of  the  cesura  is  uniformly  seen  to  be  to 
break  the  line  into  two  speech  phrases  which  usually  are 
marked  by  a  cadence  upon  the  light  syllables  and  so  make  a 
second  phrasal  pattern  within  the  broader  phrasal  movement 
we  have  spoken  of  as  the  cadence  of  stressed  syllables.  In 
the  readings  here  given  these  minor  phrases  tend  to  be 
perceptibly  equal  within  the  line.  Exceptions  are  seen  in 
Days  as  read  by  3-J  and  in  all  the  readings  of  Mr.  Frost's 
lines.  The  phrases  in  Days  by  3-J  are  in  the  general  relation 
of  short-long  and  might  give  an  effect  of  rising  rhythm  of 
phrases.  In  Mending  the  Wall,  every  reader  gives  at  least 
two  of  the  three  lines  with  a  phrase  relationship  that  might 
establish  a  rising  rhythm  of  phrasal  length.  In  the  reading 
of  4-M,  the  pattern  is  so  unmistakable  that  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  miss  the  rising  rhythm. 
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Foot  Patterns  in  the  Line 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  feet  in  the  line  there  are  two 
significant  features  to  note:  the  standard  blank  verse  line 
and  the  relation  of  the  broken  line  to  this  standard  line. 
In  Shakespeare's  lines  as  read  by  5-M,  we  have  the  following 
quantative  relation  of  feet  which  is  fairly  typical  of  all  the 
readings  of  blank  verse  here  quoted. 


A  glance  at  the  three  full  lines  will  instantly  fix  two  facts : 
the  first  four  feet  in  the  line  might  be  perceived  as  equal 
and  the  last  foot  should  certainly  be  noted  as  longer.  The 
effect  of  this  patterned  arrangement  would  be  to  play  into 
the  foreground  the  line  unit.  No  other  fact  except  that  of 
line  length  holds  so  consistently  for  all  these  readings  as 
this  fact  of  a  typical  line  pattern  of  feet.  This  pattern  of 
feet  in  the  line  and  the  general  form  of  the  pitch  cadence 
in  the  line  are  to  be  noted  as  complementary  and  coordinated 
influences  in  the  line  unit.  The  effect  of  the  steadily-moving 
foot  pattern,  closing  upon  a  long  and  diminishing  tone 8 
followed  by  a  pause  is  to  give  to  the  line  a  degree  of 
completeness  and  finality. 

Starting  the  line  with  the  crest  of  the  cadence  near  the 
first,  which  is  common  but  not  nearly  uniform,  tends  to 

s  Stetson,  Rhythm  and  Rhyme,  Harvard  Bsyc.  Stu.  1:447 
(1903). 
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emphasize  this  homogeniety  and  completeness  of  the  line 
unit: 


Summary 

1.  Metrical  variation  and  substitution  in  blank  verse  is 
not  especially  more  nor  less  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of 
the  lyrics  from  Tennyson  and  Stevenson. 

2.  The  tendency  to  make  pitch,  stress,  and  quantity  fall 
together   in   the   metrical   pattern   is   less   marked   as   the 
verse  form  moves  away  from  the  song-scansion  type  to  the 
freer  organization  dominated  by  speech  movement. 

3.  The  regularity  in  meter  is  virtually  equal  for  all  the 
three  writers  here  quoted. 

4.  The  quantity-stress  relationship  of  feet  in  these  blank 
verses  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  the  lyric.    This  is 
noted  in  the  phrasal  lengths  and  the  foot  patterns. 

5.  The  tendency  is  for  the  phrase  movement  to  subor- 
dinate or  even  to  submerge  the  metrical  cadence. 

6.  The   dominant   cadence   as   marked   by   the   stressed 
syllables  is  the  central  line  about  which  play  the  fluctuations 
of  expressional  intonation. 

7.  The  regularity  of  line  length  in  blank  verse  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  in  the  lyric  form. 

8.  For  the  line  and  half-line  patterns  of  the  ballad  stanza, 
blank  verse  offers  only  the  line  and  a  temporal  pattern  of 
phrases  within  the  line. 
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9.     For  the  three  patterns  of  feet  in  the  ballad  stanza, 
blank  verse  offers  only  two:  the  standard  blank  verse  line: 


and  another  where  the  sentence  closes  within  the  line: 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  PROSE 
The  Smallest  Prose  Unit — Prose  Centroid 

The  first  step  in  organizing  the  rhythmical  phenomena 
found  in  the  prose  readings  analyzed  is  to  determine  upon 
terms  for  designating  the  most  salient  features  of  the  prose 
patterns.  The  use  of  "foot"  for  that  syllable  group  dom- 
inated by  a  primary  stress  is  open  to  patent  objections.  The 
word  has  come  to  be  definitely  associated  with  a  metrical 
unit  in  some  particulars  different  from  the  prose  unit  and 
so  the  use  of  the  term  would  be  confusing  at  just  the  point 
where  we  are  trying  to  make  a  clear  distinction;  to  qualify 
the  term  and  speak  of  it  as  a  prose  foot  would  be  only  a 
little  more  satisfactory.  The  thing  for  which  we  want  a 
name  is  that  unit  of  speech  larger  than  the  syllable  and 
smaller  than  the  sentence  or  the  clause  and  often  smaller 
than  the  phrase,  as  those  terms  are  used  in  grammatical 
discussion.  It  not  infrequently  coincides  with  words  but 
that  is  purely  fortuitous.  It  might  be  called  the  smallest 
unit  of  intonation ;  it  is  essentially  a  thought  element  as  dis- 
tinguished from  words  as  symbols  and  it  is  the  unit  of 
expression  last  mastered  in  the  use  of  the  language  by  a 
foreigner.  For  want  of  another  term  I  am  forced  to 
shanghai  the  word  "centroid,"  which  was  invented  for  a 
purpose  very  near  this  and  has  not  yet  taken  on  such  con- 
notations as  to  disqualify  it  for  my  purposes. *  The  essential 
difference  between  the  foot  and  the  centroid  lies  in  the 
forming  principle:  the  foot  is  a  pattern  of  sounds  and  the 

iWallin,  Experimental  Studies  in  Rhythm  and  Time,  Psycho- 
logical Review  18:100  (1911).  Jacob,  Foundation  and  Nature  of 
Verse  (1918).  « 
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centroid  is  a  section  of  vocal  expression. 2  The  foot  is  of 
the  nature  of  verse,  the  centroid  of  the  nature  of  prose.  In 
this  difference,  slight  as  it  may  be,  may  lie  the  clue  to  the 
whole  controversy  over  prose,  verse,  and  that  amorphous  art 
form,  free  verse. 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  use  "centroid"  to  mean  that 
smallest  unit  into  which  speech  falls  in  its  natural  undulating, 
onward  movement.  It  arises  from  an  effort  of  expression 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  transcends  words  as  words. 
It  is  marked  off  by  pitch  cadence,  by  pause,  by  stress  and 
temporal  succession  in  any  combination  and  in  any  degree 
of  subtle  variation. 

In  the  reading  of  the  Gettysburg  Speech  by  7-M,  the 
prose  unit  we  have  here  called  the  centroid  might  well  be 
said  to  organize  itself  about  the  dominating  stress-syllable : 

ft  t  ft  N 

We  have  come  /  to  dedicate  /  a  portion  /  of  that  field  / 

Here  is  a  division  as  nearly  analogous  to  the  accepted  foot 
division  of  verse  as  one  could  ask.  The  only  irregularity  is 
in  the  distributed  stress  of  the  last  centroid;  but  this  is  a 
variation  and  enrichment  admitted  and  much  praised  by  all 
conventional  prosody.  In  its  pitch  cadence  the  same  reader 
gives  equal  warrant  for  considering  that  the  unifying  factor : 


2  The  centroid  is  the  dynamic  unit  of  thought  expression;  the 
foot  is  the  mold  into  which  the  thought  is  poured. 
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Again  in  the  same  reading  we  have  an  exactly  parallel 
form  as  marked  by  time  division  with  the  phrasal  pause  and 
its  retarding  of  the  enunciation  of  the  centroid  extending  the 
last  unit  to  double  time: 

We       have       come       /       to       ded       i       cate 
140        270          240         /       110       170     180     160 

a        por       tion    /    200       385       435       (420) 
225        235         135    /     of       that     field 

The  effect  of  the  pause  after  the  four  centroids  above  has 
been  mentioned;  the  measurements  we  have  used  through- 
out obscure  the  silences  in  the  apparently  discrete  series, 
which  is  to  the  consciousness  not  discrete  but  an  unbroken 
unit  of  changing  sound.  A  more  detailed  measure  of  the 
sound  and  silence  will  show  no  contributing  centroid  pause 
functioning  in  the  organization  of  these  centroid  units : 

140         120          240         30       140      50      110        80       125 
We       have       come       to       ded       i       cate       a       por 
(     )       (150)         (    )    (80)       (30)  (130)       (30)  (145)   (110) 

135        80        110         290 
tion       of       that       field 

(    )   (120)       (275)       (145)    /    420    / 

If  my  recording  apparatus  were  more  sensitive  it  would 
show  no  cessation  of  sound  unless  before  the  labial  of  "por" 
in  the  third  centroid.  Where  syllables  end  in  nasals  which 
my  apparatus  is  most  sensitive  in  recording,  there  is  no  ces- 
sation, though  in  both  instances  these  nasals  come  at  the  end 
of  the  centroids. 

In  this  reading,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  centroids 
are  clearly  marked  out  by  each  of  the  three  contributing 
factors — time,  stress  and  pitch  cadence;  and  any  one  of  the 
three  might  well  lay  claim  to  the  control  of  the  centroid 
organization.  The  one  of  the  four  not  functioning  is  pause. 
This  coincidence  of  three  rhythm-forming  factors  with  no 
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conflicting  element  to  disturb  the  simplicity  of  unit  grouping 
gives  an  effect  in  prose  similar  to  the  scanned  reading  of 
verse  found  in  1-M-l  on  page  thirty. 

The  Phrase 

That  portion  of  a  sentence  that  might  be  considered  the 
complete  element  of  the  thought,  we  shall  refer  to  here  as 
the  phrase.  Here,  as  in  the  use  of  centroid,  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  occasional  coincidence  with  the  nomenclature 
of  formal  grammar  is  a  matter  of  chance;  its  function  in 
expressing  thought  is  the  vital  thing. 3  The  phrase  move- 
ment is,  from  the  angle  of  form,  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinctive factor  in  establishing  a  given  prose  style.*  The 
phrasal  division  and  the  part  played  by  pitch,  pause,  stress, 
and  time  in  fixing  those  divisions  and  giving  character  to  the 
phrase  unit  is  one  of  the  vital  problems  in  the  analysis  of 
prose.  In  the  reading  of  7-M,  which  we  have  been  quoting, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  second  centroid  units  unite  to 
form  a  larger  unit,  the  phrase,  marked  by  a  completed 
cadence : 


We  should  expect  to  find  the  third  and  fourth  centroids 
forming  a  second  phrasal  cadence: 

a  portion  of  that  field 

8  If   formal    grammar    kept   abreast   of   functional    grammar 
there   would   be,   of   course,   no   occasion   for   this   distinction. 

*  Scott,  The  Scansion  of  Prose  Rhythm,  Pub.  Mod.  Lang.  Asso- 
ciation 20:707  (1905). 
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The  thought  of  the  whole  is  correctly  mirrored  by  the 
fourfold  division  into  centroid  units.  But  the  connection 
seems  to  me  closer  between  one  and  two  and  between  three 
and  four.  The  thought  movement  seems  to  be : 

We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field 

But  the  reader  7-M  breaks  by  pitch  cadence  the  last  into  two 
and  the  four  centroids  form  three  phrases  instead  of  two : 

Centroid  1  2  3'          4 

Phrase  1  23 

In  examining  the  relation  of  pause  to  centroid  grouping  we 
have  already  seen  that  in  this  reading,  pause  plays  an  im- 
portant part  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  centroid  but  plays  no 
part  at  the  end  of  the  second  centroid,  which  is  here  also  the 
end  of  the  first  phrase. 

The  function  of  stress  in  phrasal  grouping  is  to  be  deter- 
mined through  the  relation  of  the  component  centroids  of 
the  phrase  and  is  rather  a  secondary  force  in  fixing  phrasal 
divisions.  In  7-M  the  pitch  crest  of  the  two  centroids  fell 
upon  "have"  and  "i" : 


but  the  stress  fell  upon  "come"  and  "ded" : 


t  ? 

We  have  come  to  dedicate 


We  have  no  way  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  weight  of 
stress  but  we  can  readily  agree  upon  placing  two  stresses 
here  in  an  ascending  relation  to  each  other. 
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Absence  of  the  Line 

To  determine  the  time  relationship  of  phrases  is  simple 
enough  when  we  have  determined  upon  what  we  shall  call 
a  phrase.  The  tendency  of  the  phrase  to  form  temporal 
patterns  may  be  a  more  important  factor  than  stress  in  the 
transition  from  prose  to  verse.  In  prose  that  is  prose 
beyond  dispute,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  line  unit. 
But  gradations  from  the  most  mundane  prose  to  swelling 
and  reverbating  prose  cadences  are  so  subtle  as  to  defeat,  so 
far,  either  classification  or  detection.  For  the  foot,  phrase, 
line,  and  the  line's  various  divisions  and  groups  which 
appear  in  the  analysis  of  verse,  we  have  in  prose  only  the 
first  two.  We  have  the  phrase,  which  is  the  dominant  unit, 
and  the  prose  foot  which  we  are  here  calling  the  centroid. 

Analysis  into  the  Centroids — Pater 

I  N  f 

The  presence  /  that  thus  rose  /  so  strangely  / 

till 

beside  /  the  waters  /  is  expressive  /  of  what  / 

t  it  f 

in  the  ways  /  of  a  thousand  years  /  men  had  come  / 

i 
to  desire  / 

In  this  reading,  which  is  that  of  6-M,  there  is  a  rhythm 
which  so  closely  approximates  verse  meter  that  we  seem 
upon  the  dividing  line  of  prose  and  verse.  The  stress  pat- 
tern is  probably  triple  rising  or  hovering  between  that  and 
triple-rising-falling  (circumflex)  according  as  the  effect  of 
the  duple  rising  (iambic)  measure  reinforces  the  triple- 
rising  rhythm  or  breaks  up  its  continuity  by  introducing 
variety.  In  the  readings  of  6-G  and  6-W,  there  are  no 
marked  variations  from  the  reading  of  6-M  in  the  placing 
of  the  stress.  All  three  agree  upon  the  points  of  centroid 
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division  and  virtually  agree  upon  the  weight  of  stress  where 
we  have  marked  a  distributed  or  secondary  stress. 

In  the  temporal  relation  of  the  centroids  there  is  an  even 
nearer  approach  to  regularity  than  in  the  stresses  in  the 
reading  of  6-M  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  other 
readings.  The  second  phrase  of  the  reading  of  6-M 

is  expressive      of  what      in  the  ways 
of      a  thous      and  years 


becomes  in  the  reading  of  6-W: 

is      expressive    of    what    in  the  ways 


of  a  thous  and  years 


without  some  strong  predilection  for  regularity  or  a  given 
type  of  rhythm,  this  should  give  no  temporal  pattern  at  all. 
In  point  of  temporal  equality  of  the  centroid  the  third 
reading  of  6-G  lies  midway  between  these  two. 

Centroid  Division — Lincoln 

In  the  selection  from  Lincoln  the  movement  in  the  first 
phrase  has  something  near  the  regularity  of  Pater.  As 
read  by  7-M,  the  stresses  are,  in  order,  considerably  less 
regular  than  in  Pater  (6-M)  : 

i  t  t  *       * 

We  have  come  /  to  dedicate  /  a  portion  /  of  that  field 

The  impression  of  regularity  might  much  more  readily  be 
given  by  the  temporal  succession  of  centroids:  (7-M) 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
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where  there  is  a  perceptible  equality  of  centroid  length 
except  for  the  longer  unit  at  the  close  of  the  phrase. 
Beyond  this  first  phrase*  Lincoln's  irregular  number  of 
syllables  in  the  centroid  tends  to  make  it  less  fluent  than 
Pater. 

Centroid  Division — Bryce 

In  none  of  the  three  readings  of  Bryce's  sentence  is  there 
the  suggestion  of  that  regularly  recurring  of  stress  pattern 
that  we  recognize  as  meter.  Scarcely  more  evident  is  that 
pulsing  effect  of  a  recurring  impetus  that  we  recognize  as 
making  the  central  units.  Neither  in  regularity  of  recur- 
rence nor  in  ratio  of  force  do  the  stresses  serve  to  suggest 
a  pattern  with  any  clearness.  Scarcely  more  marked  is  the 
pitch  cadence,  which  in  Lincoln's  sentence  gave  in  7-M : 


AM*         b 


and  in  the  reading  of  7-G  we  have  the  following  form: 


In  the  sentence  from  Bryce,  the  same  readers  gave  for  the 
first  two  phrases,  the  following  cadence  forms; 
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JH 


3 


The  factor  that  serves  to  prevent  the  obliteration  of  the 
centroid  in  Bryce's  sentence  is  the  time  element.  Whereas 
the  stress  and  pitch  elements  seem  to  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  forming  of  the  centroids,  the  time  element 
exerts  a  marked  influence  that  makes  for  patterned  arrange- 
ment. The  effect  is  seen  in  a  tendency  to  equality  or  fixed 
ratio  of  syllables  within  a  centroid: 
8-M 

160       330       190       200       290       160       800        (440) 
Eu        ro         pe        ans        oft        en        ask 


100 
and 


130 
A 


140 
mer 


180 
ic 


290 
ans 


185 
do 


150 
not 


225       270       325       490      (710) 
al       ways       ex       plain 


8-G 


300 
Eu 


300 
ro 


250 
pe 


110 

ans 


90 
oft 


140 
en 


190    (320) 
ask 
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130       110       160       130       210       120       190 
and        A       mer        ic       ans        do       not 

220       165       310       415      (795) 
al       ways       ex       plain 

This  time  pattern  of  syllables  will  help  materially  to  fix  in 
consciousness  the  centroid  as  a  recurring  unit.  But  more 
potent  still  is  the  pattern- forming  temporal  value  of  the 
centroids  themselves  as  the  component  elements  of  the 
phrase.  In  8-M  the  first  two  phrases  are  made  up  of  the 
following  centroid  time  units: 


and  in  8-G  the  same  phrases  have  this  temporal  relation : 


It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  metrical 
form  in  double  and  triple  patterns  of  syllables  or  feet.  * 

This  regularity  in  time  in  the  face  of  almost  no  regularity 
in  stress  arrangement  and  an  equally  slight  tendency  to  cen- 
troid cadence  is  contrary  to  my  expectations  and  is  a 
phenomenon  demanding  explanation.  I  have  at  present  no 
adequate  explanation  to  offer.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  agreement  among  the 
readers  in  the  placing  of  stress,  even  though  it  contributes 
little  to  the  centroid  grouping.  That,  also,  should  have 
further  attention  than  it  here  receives. 

Phrasal  Division — Pater 

The  relation  of  pitch  cadence  to  the  centroid,  the  gram- 
matical phrase,  and  the  logical  phrase,  is  readily  seen  in  the 

•  This  may  be  In  the  nature  of  the  language  or  It  may  have  a 
still  more  fundamental  basis  in  physiological  necessity. 
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first  phrase  of  Pater's  sentence  as  found  in  the  three 
readings  here  cited.  All  three  readings  agree  upon  a  com- 
plete cadence  in  the  first  five  centroids.  But  no  two  agree 
upon  the  subordinate  cadence  movement.  The  reading  of 
6-M  gives  only  one  sweeping  cadence  for  the  whole  phrase; 
6-G  gives  two  rather  clearly  marked — the  first  coinciding 
with  the  first  centroid  and  the  second  embracing  the  remain- 
ing four ;  6-W  reads  with  each  centroid  scarcely  less  sharply 
distinguished  than  is  the  phrase  as  a  whole.  If  there  is  any 
further  cadence  organization  to  be  noticed  in  this  reading 
it  is  in  that  the  first  two  centroids  form  a  pattern  similar  to 
the  last  three.  What  is  true  of  the  first  phrase  is  about 
equally  true  of  the  second.  In  the  third  phrase,  consisting 
of  two  centroids,  there  is  a  more  uniform  phrase  pattern 
as  among  the  three  with,  however,  6-M  reading  with  the 
most  pronounced  emphasis  upon  the  centroid  units.  This 
last  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  same  reader's  rendering 
of  the  first  two  phrases. 

»  Phrasal  Division — Lincoln 

In  the  reading  of  the  extract  from  Lincoln's  speech  by 
7-M  and  7-G  there  is  agreement  in  giving  the  complete 
phrase  in  two  similar  cadences  and  each  half-phrase  cadence 
in  two  centroid  cadences  sharply  marked.  The  third  reader, 
7-W,  gives  the  first  centroid  in  a  downward  glide  rather  than 
in  a  true  cadence,  and  the  remaining  three  centroids  of  the 
phrase  in  a  long  sweeping  cadence  approaching  monotone. 
In  the  next  phrase  of  five  centroid  units,  all  three  readers 
give  the  same  cadence  for  the  first  two  centroids  but  differ 
considerably  in  the  pitch  rendering  of  the  last  three  centroids. 
In  7-M  and  7-W  the  centroid  cadence  is  quite  marked  while 
in  7-G  the  centroid  cadence  is  almost  lost  and  the  phrasal 
cadence  of  the  last  three  centroids  is  almost  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  cadence  of  the  first  two.  It  is  to  be  noted 
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that  the  almost  complete  breaking  up  of  the  phrasal  cadence 
into  centroids  in  the  reading  of  7-M  is  parallel  to  that 
already  noted  in  the  preceding  phrase  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  adverse  criticism  as  a  rendering  of  the  thought. 

Phrasal  Division — Bryce 

When  we  come  to  the  phrasal  cadence  of  Bryce's  sentence 
we  find  instead  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  centroid  division  a 
regularity  of  phrase  form  and  a  uniformity  of  rendering 
scarcely  less  than  in  the  highly  rhythmical  prose  of  Pater. 
The  entire  sentence  breaks  inself  into  eight  phrases  which  in 
turn  go  in  pairs.  The  second  pair  of  phrases  is  broken 
into  by  a  third  pair  in  the  form  of  a  complex  parenthetical 
phrase.  This  pairing  is  in  accordance  with  the  thought 
movement,  each  pair  constituting  a  more  complete  logical 
division  and  being  rendered  as  a  single  breath  unit.  An 
exception  to  this  last  is  seen  in  8-G  where  the  reader  mistook 
the  meaning  and  united  phrases  five  and  six  in  a  single 
breath  unit.  This  reading  made  the  sentence  mean  that  it 
is  the  papacy  to  which  anyone  may  rise,  instead  of  the  papacy 
being  a  possible  exception  to  the  sweeping  classification  and 
the  rating  of  the  presidency. 

Composite  of  Phrases 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  phrasal  cadence  after  it  had 
been  graphed  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  see  likeness  as 
among  the  various  readings  where  differences  seemed  the 
only  law  of  relationship.  In  attempting  to  find  a  method  of 
subordinating  minor  differences  to  general  likenesses,  we  had 
recourse  to  the  method  of  composition  of  graphs  of  the 
phrasal  cadences.  This  proved  helpful  in  showing  broad  and 
general  tendenecies  without  the  falsification  of  averaging.  By 
superimposing  the  graphs,  the  broad  and  fundamental  sim- 
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ilarity  is  shown  without  drawing  the  composite  —  to  the 
accuracy  of  which  some  exception  might  be  taken.  The 
second  complete  phrase  gives  by  composition  the  following: 


O+ 


in  which  the  double  phrasal  group  is  evident  at  a  glance  and 
the  essential  agreement  as  among  the  three  readings  over- 
shadows the  minor  differences  which  were  confusing  when 
the  comparisons  were  made  more  in  detail.  In  a  like  way, 
from  the  superimposed  graphs  it  is  easier  to  agree  upon  the 
norm  for  centroid  division  for  such  a  phrase  as  the  first  of 
Lincoln's  where  in  two  readings  the  centroids  dominated 
the  movement  and  in  the  third  reading  the  movement  seems 
an  inversion  of  the  normal  cadence. r 


Stability  of  Phrasal  Organisation 

The  degree  of  agreement  as  among  the  various  readings 
of  a  given  sentence  or  line  is  a  measure  of  the  writer's 

i  Superimposed  graphs  will  be  found  for  all  prose  selections 
in  Appendix  III,  page  149  and  following. 
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success  in  insuring  his  artistic  end.  We  do  not  have  here 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  any  general  conclusions  but 
a  citation  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  point  should  be  made. 
The  wide  variation  in  temporal  relation  of  the  centroids  in 
Pater's  second  logical  phrase  has  been  pointed  out  (page 
66).  In  Lincoln  there  is  a  marked  temporal  agreement  as 
among  the  different  readers  and  a  phrase  and  centroid 
relationship.  In  Bryce  the  general  agreement  is  less  but 
there  is  a  distinct  agreement  as  between  different  pairs  of 
readers  for  the  different  phrases: 

1.  W-M    /    W-M 

2.  —     /    M-GandW-M 

3.  All  three 

4.  All  three 

Emerson's  Prose 

This  selection  from  Emerson's  prose  has  been  used 
frequently  in  connection  with  his  poem,  Days,  to  show  the 
essential  difference  in  form  between  the  two  literary  forms. 8 
It  has  been  left  to  a  separate  treatment  here  because  in 
its  phrase  and  centroid  organization  it  seems  to  furnish  a 
bridge  between  the  two  forms — verse  and  prose.  9  Consid- 
ered as  based  upon  stresses,  the  centroids  show  as  little 
irregularity  of  organization  as  many  poems  acceptable  to 
conventional  prosody.  Only  at  the  first  of  the  fourth  phrase 
and  throughout  the  seventh  does  the  typical  prose  movement 
as  concerns  stress  break  into  the  metrical  flow.  In  all  the 
readings  here  analyzed  the  distribution  of  stress  and  time  in 
the  fourth  phrase  tends  to  give  the  prose  movement,  "sent 
by  a  distant  /  "  rather  than  the  more  regular  division,  "sent 
by  /  a  distant  /  ,"  which  is  of  the  metrical  form.  In  the 
seventh  phrase,  the  prose  movement  as  concerns  stress, 

8  Holmes,  Life  of  Emerson,  pp.  310-314. 

9Schipper,  History  of  English  Versification,  p.  3  (1910). 
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comes  diistinctly  to  the  front.  This  phrase  in  9-M  shows 
three  centroid  units: 

inn  it 

they  carry  them  /  as  silently  /  away 

with  "carry"  a  continuous  sound  of  virtually  one  stress 
whether  judged  subjectively  by  the  phonograph  record  or 
judged  from  the  visible  record  of  vocalization.  The  word  as 
here  spoken  becomes  essentially  one  syllable  and  receives  a 
stress  approximately  equal  to  that  of  "them."  In  the  same 
reading  the  second  centroid  has  one  distinct  stress,  "as 
silently."  In  the  reading  of  9-A,  the  first  centroid  has  a 
distinct  central  axis  in  the  second  syllable,  "they  carry  them." 
But  as  distinguished  from  the  reading  of  9-M  there  is  no 
fusion  of  the  two  syllables  of  "carry"  into  one  but  a 
clear  separation  of  the  syllables  as  heard  upon  the  phono- 
graph, the  last  syllable  of  "carry"  having  a  secondary  stress 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  next  word,  "them."  Upon  the 
visible  record  the  vocalization  is  continuous  for  "car-ry"  but 
with  a  distinct  diminution  and  swelling  of  tone  that  marks 
off  sharply  the  two  syllables.  In  the  second  centroid  the 
second  syllable  is  clearly  the  focal  point  but  the  third  and 
fourth  syllables  get  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  distributed 
or  secondary  stress  as  judged  subjectively: 

I         It          N 

as  si  lent  ly 

The  separation  of  the  second  centroid  from  the  third  is  not 
sharply  marked  as  judged  subjectively.  There  is  a  lightness 
of  stress  upon  the  "a"  of  the  last  word  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  last  two  syllables  as  a  unit,  if  one  is  anticipating 
such  a  division.  But  the  most  dominating  movement  of 
the  cadence  quite  over-rides  the  effect  of  stress  to  give  two 
centroids  to  the  phrase  with  something  like  a  metrical  unit 
within  the  centroids.  Upon  the  belt  record,  there  is  even 
less  warrant  for  a  division  of  the  last  into  two  centroids. 
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The  vocal  record  is  continuous  for  the  last  six  syllables  with 
less  swelling  than  would  have  been  expected  from  listening 
to  the  phonographic  record.  On  the  other  hand  these  six 
syllables  in  9-M  are  sharply  separated  on  the  belt  record 
except  the  last  two  which  are  a  continuous  vocalization  but 
with  a  distinct  swelling  of  the  separate  tones. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  temporal  arrangement  of  these 
centroids  into  phrases,  there  is  a  pattern  which  holds  for  all 
the  readings.  Where  there  are  two  centroids  to  the  phrase, 
the  norm  is  a  rising  rhythm  like  that  of  the  half-line  of 
iambic  tetrameter.  Where  there  are  three  centroids  to  the 
phrase  they  fall  uniformly  into  the  triple  rising  rhythm  of 
the  short  line  of  the  ballad  stanza.  If  there  are  four  to  the 
phrase  they  form  two  units  of  duple  rising  rhythm.  Where 
five  centroids  form  one  phrase  they  fall  into  a  series  of 
gradually  increasing  units  or  else  form  a  pattern  of  four 
approximately  equal  units  with  the  closing  unit  distinctly 
longer  as  is  common  to  the  blank  verse  line.  Of  the  seven 
phrases,  three  (third,  sixth,  and  seventh)  are  rather  good 
blank  verse  lines.  There  is  in  the  phrase  cadence  something 
approaching  a  succession  of  patterns  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  later  in  connection  with  the  phrases  of  free 
verse.  The  pattern  is  approximately  this: 
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Summary 

1.  The  smallest  clearly-marked  unit  of  prose,  here  called 
the  centroid,  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  the  verbal 
expression  of  an  idea  which  centers  upon  a  single  vocal 
element.     It   is   distinguished    from  the  metrical   foot  in 
that  the  latter  implies  the  fitting  of  the  expression  to  a 
predetermined  form. 

2.  The  prose  phrase,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  that 
unit  of  verbal  expression  in  which  one  complete  unit  of 
thought  is  brought  out.    It  may  coincide  either  with  the  cen- 
troid or  the  sentence,  in  which  case  one  or  the  other  loses 
its  separate  identity  and  the  necessity  for  a  separate  term 
disappears. 

3.  Of  the  factors  serving  to  determine  the  character  of 
these  two  units,  stress  is  probably  the  dominant  one  in  the 
centroid  and  pitch  cadence  in  the  phrase. 

4.  In  the  most  pedestrian  prose  the  centroid  tends  to  dis- 
appear, leaving  the  phrase  cadence  the  only  distinct  and 
stable  rhythm.    In  each  instance  one  or  more  secondary  pat- 
terns appear  but  they  are  not  common  to  the  several  read- 
ings. 

5.  When  the  phrases  tend  to  an  equality  of  length  with 
a  common  centroid  form,  the  phrase  gives  a  line  effect. 

6.  A   succession   of   phrase-lines   will   approximate   the 
effect  of  a  stanza. 


Whitman 

One  of  the  first  subjective  judgments  made  upon  the  read- 
ing of  Whitman's  lines  as  reproduced  by  the  phonograph  is 
that  it  is  definitely  organized  into  lines.  It  is  also  readily 
noted  that  the  lines  divide  with  a  definitely  marked  cesura. 
Both  these  judgments  are  borne  out  by  analysis.  One  also 
recognizes  subjectively  a  virtually  regular  rising  rhythm 
with  relatively  free  substitution  and  a  richness  of  alliteration 
and  assonance  and  a  felicity  of  phrase  commonly  associated 
with  verse. 

Examined  analytically,  these  three  readings  bear  out  the 
subjective  judgment  of  a  relatively  regular  metrical  form 
and  show  several  rhythmical  patterns  not  readily  detected 
without  a  specific  direction  of  attention.  In  addition  to 
meter,  line,  and  cesural  division  there  is  the  rising  rhythm  of 
foot-lengths  in  the  two-foot  hemistitch  and  the  three-foot, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  lyric  and  of  blank  verse  and  of  the 
two-and-three  centroid  phrase  of  prose. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  swing  of  the  phrase  cadence  is 
more  the  dominating  force  in  both  10-M  and  10-V  than  in 
10-W.  A  chance  listener  to  these  three  readings  from  the 
phonograph  would  pronounce  them  all  verse  and  would  say 
they  are  all  read  with  the  same  rhythmic  movement.  A  more 
discriminating  listener  would  detect  that  10-M  and  10-V  give 
more  nearly  a  prose  rendering ;  wherein  it  is  more  like  prose 
would  not  be  so  readily  detected.  In  the  first  line  as  read 
by  10-W,  there  is  a  distinctly  marked  meter  with  the  stressed 
syllable  pitched  lower  than  the  unstressed.  In  all  three  lines 
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analyzed  this  reader  gives  by  both  stress  and  pitch  more 
prominence  to  the  foot  division  than  do  the  other  readers  so 
that  in  this  reading  there  is  a  distinct  foot  cadence  playing 
across  the  larger  cadence  of  the  phrase. 

D'Org 

My  ecstasy  has  long  blue  fingers 

like  the  sea; 

moves  to  the  rhythm  of  the  tides 

upon  your  shore; 

carving  stone   strength   and  rugged  silence 

into  slow  passionate  curves 

of  music. 

The  regularly  recurring  centroid  is  one  of  the  first  things 
noted  in  an  analysis  of  this  selection.  What  at  first  appears 
a  metrical  regularity  is  seen  to  be  more  properly  a  centroid 
grouping,  with  a  subordinate  metrical  pattern  in  rising 
rhythm  playing  like  an  overtone  about  the  centroid  move- 
ment. If  it  be  examined  for  pitch  cadence  it  appears  in 
11-Jas: 


in  which  the  main  movement  is  clearly  a  centroid  movement 
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If  the  same  lines  be  examined  for  stress,  the  same  primary 
and  secondary  forces  appear  as  directing  the  movement: 

inn  tt  •      i  I 

My  ecstasy  has  long  blue  fingers  like  the  sea 

In  quantity  relation  of  syllables  in  the  foot  or  centroid  there 
is  a  reversal  of  these  relations,  amounting,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  to  chaos. 

My       ec        sta        sy       has       long     blue       fin 
325       165       190       145       215       560       450       240 

As  the  lines  are  printed  they  have  a  centroid  pattern,  in 
11-G,  of  successively  two  centroids  and  one  with  lines  five 
and  six  both  double-centroid  lines. 

It  will  be  readily  noted  that  there  is  a  thought  relation  of 
these  lines  that  would  warrant  an  even  closer  articulation 
and  demarkation.  The  first  three  centroids  are  closer  in 
their  inter-relation  than  they  are  separately  or  as  a  whole  in 
relation  to  the  succeeding  lines.  The  first  two  (here  printed 
as  the  first  line)  are  closer  in  thought  than  are  the  second 
and  third.  This  might  be  thought  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
line  division  here,  though  as  good  a  case  could  be  made  out 
for  printing  all  three  in  one  line.  Readers  11-J  and  11-W 
give  substantially  the  same  cadence  patterns  as  11-G  but 
they  are  somewhat  less  regular  in  form. 

Kreymborg 

In  all  three  readings  of  this  poem  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  metrical  pattern.  The  organic  element  of  ex- 
pression here  is  clearly  the  centroid.  Printing  the  centroid 
as  a  line  contributes  to  the  xunif ormity  of  the  reading  and 
obscures  the  finer  shades  of  inter-centroid  relation  in  the 
expression  of  the  thought.  In  the  second  line : 

Is  that  beautiful  old  parchment 
where  it  may  be  read  as  one  centroid  or  two,  readers  12-G 
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and  12-W  read  it  as  one  while  12-M  gives  it  a  rather  indis- 
tinct division  into  two  marked  by  a  pitch  cadence.  All  three 
give  it  a  rather  non-committal  division  into  two  stress 
groups. 

Charting  time  values  of  the  lines  gives  no  suggestion  of 
rhythmical  pattern  or  even  of  order.  The  intonation  curves 
give  a  clue  in  that  there  are  five  complete  phrase  cadences 
in  the  ten  lines,  in  both  12-M  and  12-W;  these  cadences 
exactly  coincide,  closing  with  lines  two,  five,  six,  eight,  and 
ten.  The  reading  of  12-G  virtually  obliterates  phrasal 
grouping  in  following  exactly  the  line  arranagement  by 
centroids.  The  only  centroid  divisions  not  emphasized  are 
those  obscured  by  falling  within  lines  two,  eight,  and  ten. 

Arranging  the  unit  intonation  curves  to  correspond  to 
their  phrasal  division,  a  line  pattern  appears  in  which  phrases 
one,  two,  four,  and  five  have  each  three  centroid  units 
marked  both  by  stress  and  pitch  cadence : 


An  examination  of  the  thought  content  will  show  that  this 
arrangement  is  not  by  chance  but  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thought  and  the  medium  of  expression. 1  These  phrasal 
units  represented  by  time  measures  show  the  same  relations 
to  each  other  and  suggest  that  instinctively  the  readers  threw 

lLanier,  Science  of  English  Verse,  p.  92  (1880) 
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the  material  into  rhythmical  form  in  spite  of  the  rather 
lawless  line  division  in  the  printing.  Even  in  the  reading  of 
12-G,  where  the  short  line  division  dominated  the  reading, 
there  appears  a  pattern  of  phrase  length  that  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  establish  the  new  line  unit.  It  should  be  noted 
in  passing  that  the  three-centroid  phrases  in  all  three  read- 
ings— more  marked  in  12-M  and  12-W  than  in  12-G, — show 
the  usual  rhythmical  arrangement  of  time  values  of  the 
centroids. 

Summary 

1.  In  free  verse,  meter  is  subordinated  to  the  point  of 
disappearance. 

2.  The  centroid  and  the  phrase  dominate  the  movement, 
as  is  true  in  prose. 

3.  The  tendency  of  centroids  to  form  rhythmical  time 
series  is  distinctly  seen,   even  in  a  labored  and  artificial 
reading  like  that  of  12-G. 

4.  Where   the   phrasal   units    approximate   equality   of 
thought  content  they  tend  to  form  lines. 

5.  The  presence  of  a  line  pattern  established  not  by 
equality  of  time  or  meter  but  by  phrasal  content  may  be  the 
characteristic  feature  of  verse. 

6.  The  line  pattern  in  Sea  Moods  and  Old  Manuscripts 
suggests  classifying  Emerson's  prose  as  free  verse. 


APPENDIX  I 

TABLES 

The  tables  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  treatment  in  the 
discussion.  The  time  length  of  syllables  is  quoted  in  thou- 
sandth parts  of  seconds ;  feet  and  larger  units  are  measured 
from  the  beginning  of  sound  as  recorded;  and  silence  is 
counted  with  preceding  sound  except  at  end  of  lines  and 
where  the  silence  amounts  to  a  pause. 
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TABLE  1-M-l 
Stevenson 

Text  Time          Pitch  Foot          Phrase  Line 

How  360  140 

do  395  156 

you  245  137  1000 

like  225  126 

(320)  1545 

to        250      140 
go        405       156 

(275) 

1475 

1160 

700 
1260      1830      4535 

625 

980      1605 
1255      1255      2860 

815 

1655 


up 

250 

143 

in 

350 

147 

a 

120 

153 

•wing 

880 

120 

(380) 

94 

Up 

235 

126 

in 

390 

144 

the 

215 

133 

air 

450 

156 

(315) 

60 

115 

144 

(740) 

(  96) 

blue 

400 

133 

Oh, 

415 

140 

I 

260 

154 

do 

140 

130 

think 

365 

123 

it 

475 

127 

the 

270 

147 

pleas 

270 

143 

ant 

185 

156 

est 

535 

144 

thing 

680 

123 

(515) 

(  96) 

BY 

335 

127 

er 

315 

134 

a 

215 

148 

child 

405 

153 

(245) 

can 

525 

123 

do 

320 

120 

(500) 

94 

2455      4110 

865      1515 
1345      1345      2860 
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TABLE  l-M-2 
Stevenson 


Text 

How 

do 

you 


(Read  in  scanning  fashion) 


Time 

265 
130 
410 


Pitch 

169 
181 
177 


Foot 


805 


Phrase 


Line 


like 

310 

156 

to 

215 

180 

go 

175 

157 

700 

up 

340 

155 

in 

205 

161 

a 

205 

158 

750 

swing 

465 

141 

(385) 

77 

850 

3105 
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TABLE  l-M-3 
Stevenson 

Text  Time  Pitch     Foot    Phrase     Line 

How  185  193 

do  70  183 

you  225  180       480 

like  270  176                750 

to  45  171 

go  165  179       480 

up  240  169 

in  90  166 

(127)  540 

a  320  145       650 

swing  450  140 

(265)  (  73)      715      1035      2325 

Up  255  200       255 

in  145  179 

the  120  172 

air  470  161       735       990 

eo  220  140 

blue  525  130 

(465)  1210  ,     1210       2200 

Oh  250  171 

I  245  181 

do  270  111       765 

think  130  150 

it  140  200               1035 

the  180  125       450 

pleas  225  160 

ant  160  185 

eat  355  186       740 

thing  430  177 

(270)  700      1620      2655 

Ev  140  166 

er  105  185       245 

a  275  184 

child  450  160       725       970 

can  310  161 

do  460  127 

(460)  1230       1230       2200 
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TABLE 

1-G 

Stevenson 

Text 

Time 

How 

240 

do 

140 

you 

340 

like 

490 

to 

200 

go 

490 

up 

200 

in 

620 

a 

130 

swing 

630 

(380) 

Up 

260 

In 

225 

the 

200 

air 

700 

so 

430 

blue 

670 

(725) 

Pitch 

188 
200 
184 
154 
171 
158 
157 
118 
153 
145 
(106) 

175 
140 
156 
109 

136 
137 


Foot 

720 
1180 

950 

1010 

260 

1125 
1825 


Phrase 

1210 
890 

1860 

> 
1385 

1825 


Line 


2960 


3210 
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TABLE  1-H 
Stevenson 

Text  Time  Pitch  Foot          Phrase  Line 

How  270  188 

do  195  184 

you  210  169  675 

like  365  151  1040 

(185)  *  (185) 

1225 

to        255  125 

go        270  122       975 

up        295  156 

in         80  139 
a         220 

(250)  122       845 

swing      555  124 

(195)  142       750      2570      3795 
(130) 

Up        180  149 

(135)  315 

in        205  168 

the        205  102 

air        465  110 

(165)  1040      1355 

so        270  136 

biue       630  148 

(955)  109       1855      1855      3210 
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TABLE  2-M 
Tennyson 


Text 

Time 

Pitch 

Foot 

On 

288 

114 

ei 

215 

158 

505 

ther 

319 

183 

side 

450 

160 

777 

the 

72 

149 

riT 

273 

130 

345 

er 

235 

156 

lie 

507 

138 

(440) 

1182 

Long 

697 

145 

fields 

624 

166 

1288 

of 

377 

181 

bar 

233 

153 

610 

ley 

236 

161 

and 

355 

149 

591 

of 

327 

148 

rye 

353 

133 

(450) 

1130 

Phrase 


Line 


2807 


3619 
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TABLE  2-R 

Foot          Phrase  Line 

399 

840 
275 

646  2160 

Long  657  164 

fields  447  184  1104 

260  140 

267  125       527 

221  112 

238  139       459 

J85       140 

539       129  3277 

(463)  1187 


Tennyson 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

On 

272 

156 

«| 

127 

198 

ther 

339 

220 

side 

503 

166 

(160) 

the 

99 

139 

riv 

176 

145 

(169) 

er 

159 

161 

lie 

487 

141 

(134) 

Tables 
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TABLE  2-V 
Tennyson 
Text  Time 

On  278 

ei  378 


Pitch 

219 


Phrase 


Line 


ther 

418 

344 

side 

654 

241 

1072 

the 

168 

206 

riv 

317 

214 

485 

er 

130 

248 

lie 

850 

203 

980 

Long 

712 

229 

fields 

477 

196 

1189 

of 

313 

347 

bar 

301 

244 

614 

ley 

364 

249 

and 

459 

223 

823 

of 

226 

233 

rye 

926 

210 

(137) 

1152 

That 

443 

180 

clothe 

626 

242 

1069 

the 

182 

289 

world 

752 

242 

934 

375 

191 

meet 

497 

221 

872 

the 

399 

242 

sky 

370 

218 

(433) 

(163) 

1202 

3193 


3778 


4077 
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TABLE  3-G 
Emerson 

Text     Time  Pitch     Foot     Phrase     Line 

Daught     185  141 

era        185  179       370 

of        270  150 

Time      550  146       820      1190 

the        115  122 

hyp       155  158       270 

o         210  137 

crit       170  168       380 

ic         265  150 

Days      430  125 

(470)  1165       1815       3005 

Muff       175  156 

led        190  157       365 

and       400  125 

dumb      390  157 

(390)  1180       1545 

like       280  137 

bare       310  138       590 

foot       160  130 

derv       220  106       380 

ish        200  118 

es        180  120 

(340)  720       1690       3235 

220  105 

300  134       520 

390  136 

180  146       570 

215  136  1305 

110  140       325 

190  116 

195  147       385 

370  125 

440  112 
(410)  1220       1715       3025 

Bring      300  131 

di         140  134       440 

a         190  130 

dems      320  126       510 

and       350  119 

fag        205  121       555 

ots        205  100  :     1710 

in         165  113       370 

their      180  113 

hands      535  104 

(745)  1460       1625       3335 
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TABLE  3-J 

Emerson 

Text 

Time 

Daught 

150 

era 

220 

of 

265 

Time 

590 

(120) 

the 

140 

hyp 

200 

0 

60 

crit 

210 

ic 

130 

Days 

370 

(550) 

Muff 

220 

led 

170 

and 

250 

dumb 

320 

like 

325 

bare 

280 

foot 

210 

derv 

200 

Ish 

145 

M 

195 

(840) 

And 

150 

march 

320 

ing 

280 

sin 

220 

gle 

170 

in 

170 

an 

110 

end 

320 

less 

240 

file 

170 

(1010) 

Bring 

290 

dl 

175 

a 

180 

dems 

390 

and 

220 

fag 

275 

ots 

320 

in 

140 

their 

250 

hands 

620 

Pitch 

182 
160 
150 
142 

151 
139 
142 
138 
137 
125 

152 
171 
153 
(129) 
144 
130 
137 
137 
159 
114 
113 

121 
144 
138 
142 
139 
131 
121 
130 
119 
120 

151 
142 
136 
108 
114 
136 
108 
115 
112 
97 


Foot 

370 

975 
340 
270 

1050 
390 

570 
605 
410 

1180 
470 
500 
340 
430 


Phrase 


Line 


1660 


960 


3005 


2195 


1140 


3155 


2020 


3160 
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TABLE  3-M 
Emerson 

(790)  1660  1800  3650 

Text  Time  Pitch  Foot          Phrase  Line 

Daught  180  164 

era  295  188  475 

of  295  166 

time  570  155 

(140)  865  1340 

the  110  120 

hyp  225  148  335 

o  175  153 

crit  120  164  295 

ic  210  155 

Days  630  151 

(470)  1310  1940  3280 

Muff  305  154 

led  260  166  565 

and  315  163 

dumb  350  161  665  1230 

like  370  162 

dumb  350  161  665  1230 

like  370  162 

bare       345  164       715 

foot       300  157 

derv      260  154       560 

ish        175  152 

es        220  154       865 

(490)  2140      3370 

180  138 

295  153       475 

295  162 

250  170       545 

120  191 

150  180       270 

120  175 

220  172       340 

170  166 
(260) 

file       495  138 

(420)  1340      2970      2970 

Bring      330  151 

di        230  156       560 

a         140  168 

dems      445  166       585      1145 

and       335  141 

fag'       220  154       555 

ota        235  140 

in         185  150       420       890 
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TABLE 

3-M 

Emerson 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

their 

300 

138 

hands 

550 

123 

(260) 

To 

130 

142 

each 

405 

200 

they 

135 

192 

off 

295 

181 

er 

240 

173 

gifts 

410 

168 

aft 

380 

160 

er 

120 

160 

his 

330 

151 

will 

210 

123 

(650) 

Bread 

390 

155 

(430) 

king 

415 

160 

doms 

450 

170 

stars 

370 

151 

(610) 

and 

180 

142 

•sky 

370 

172 

that 

170 

153 

holds 

380 

171 

them 

280 

188 

all 

280 

140 

(990) 

(113) 

I 

190 

171 

in 

330 

200 

my 

335 

200 

pleached 

360 

191 

gard 

250 

165 

en 

300 

164 

watched 

430 

160 

the 

190 

155 

pomp 

360 

145 

(520) 

For 

140 

125 

got 

230 

VLSI 

my 

215 

193 

morn 

260 

186 

ing 

240 

143 

wish 

230 

158 

es 

195 

185 

(585) 

hast 

370 

170 

i 

100 

183 

Foot 

1110 
535 
430 
650 
500 

1190 
1235 

1430 
550 
550 

1550 
190 

665 
610 
730 

1070 
370 
475 
470 

2095 


Phrase 

1295 


Line 

3330 


3305 


3305 


2665 


2650 


5315 


3265 


3265 
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TABLE  3-M 

Emerson 

Text      Time  Fitch     Foot    Phrase     Line 

ly         300  162 

(330)  730       1100       3195 

(330)  730       1100       3195 

Took      180  191 

a         130  212       310 

few       220  192 

herbs      280  196       500 

and       225  150 

app       230  157       435 

les        280  152               1545 

and       230  150       510 

the        160  163 

Day       500  155 

(470)  1130      1360       2905 

Turned     400  154 

and       195  169       595 

de        170  200 

part       200  200       370 

ed        320  163 

si         380  138       700 

lent       280  99 

(380)  2325 

I         470  167      1130 

too        235  195 

late       260  152       1075      1545      3870 

(580) 

Un        210  153 

der        130  154       330 

her        315  154 

sol        305  174       620 

emn       240  158 

fill        135  188       375 

et        120  122 

(520)  1965 

saw       280  155       920 

the        250  141 

scorn      540  137 

(450)  1240       1520       3485 


Tables 
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TABLE 

4-M 

Frost 

Text 

Time 

The 

123 

work 

256 

of 

240 

hunt 

150 

era 

295 

is 

120 

an 

170 

oth 

155 

er 

306 

thing 

400 

(495) 

I 

150 

have 

205 

come 

135 

aft 

270 

er 

100 

them 

250 

and 

240 

made 

236 

re 

330 

pair 

473 

(435) 

Where 

170 

they 

330 

have 

100 

left 

270 

not 

305 

one 

275 

stone 

240 

on 

572 

stone 

480 

(450) 

Pitch 

138 
198 
175 
173 
170 
150 
145 
176 
137 
123 
81 
160 
200 
180 
200 
200 
200 
160 
176 
157 
160 


176 
187 
180 
185 
172 
181 
183 
185 
127 
(  88) 


Foot 
379 
390 
415 
325 

1201 
355 
405 
350 

476 

1238 

500 
370 

580 
240 

1502 


Phrase 


1074 


Line 


1645 


2719 


1110 


1714 


870 


2824 


2322 


3192 
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TABLE  4-J 
Frost 

Foot          Phrase  Line 

275 

350 

625 
300 

280 

1205      1785      2410 
280 
230 

165       675 
350 

415       765      1440 

570 

\  , 

585 

510 

485 

1375      2375      3525 


Text 

Time 

Pitch 

The 

60 

150 

work 

215 

165 

of 

110 

161 

hunt 

240 

162 

ers 

190 

140 

Is 

110 

109 

an 

165 

125 

oth 

115 

147 

er 

245 

154 

thing 

430 

143 

(530) 

(100) 

I 

115 

121 

have 

165 

125 

come 

75 

1133 

af 

155 

142 

ter 

75 

142 

them 

90  1 

144 

and 

160 

147 

made 

190 

141 

re 

150 

143 

pair 

160  . 

137 

(105) 

Where 

290 

149 

they 

280 

125 

have 

255 

120 

left 

330 

133 

not 

210 

140 

one 

300 

140 

stone 

485 

142 

on 

345 

145 

stone 

530 

142 

(500) 
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TABLE 

4-A 

Frost 

Text 

Time 

The 

83 

work 

265 

of 

140 

hunt 

196 

era 

305 

is 

100 

an 

165 

oth 

254 

er 

100 

thing 

380 

(725) 

I 

365 

have 

113 

come 

304 

aft 

192 

er 

170 

them 

710 

and 

100 

made 

235 

re 

151 

pair 

110 

(145) 

Where 

410 

they 

125 

have 

320 

left 

210 

not 

290 

one 

350 

stone 

285 

on 

550 

stone 

520 

(540) 

Pitch 

150 
177 
160 
184 
153 
135 
136 
161 
110 
139 

150 
143 
157 
122 
136 
127 
110 
126 
(150) 
150 
160 


Foot 

348 
336 
405 
419 

1205 
478 
496 
890 

335 

406 
535 
855 

840 
285 

1610 


Phrase 


989 


Line 


1724 


2713 


1864 


741 


1390 


2605 


2535 


4125 
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TABLE  4-W 
Frost 

Text  Time  Pitch            Foot          Phrase            Line 

The  94  244 

work  457  250       551 

of  201  283 

hunt  190  346       391 

ers  420  204               1262 

is  100  307       520 

an  83  301 

oth  166  367       249 

er  303  216 

thing  372  209 

(645)  1320       1669       2931 

I  223  250 

have  372  314       595 

come  75  344 

aft  350  296       425 

er  160  211 

them  190  195       350      1370 

and  70  178 

made  190  247       260 

re  295  218 

pair  450  184 

(300)  1045      1305      2675 

Where  145  205 

they  250  240       395 

have  210  216 

left  233  232       433       828 

not  265  193 

one  582  289       847 

stone  440  227       440 

on  524  189 

stone  142  211 

(315)  981       2268       3096 


Tables 


101 


TABLE  5-M 

Shakespeare 

Text             Time 

Pitch 

All                    390 

169 

the                   240 

165 

world's           340 

172 

a                      480 

150 

stage              710 

153 

(380) 

115 

And                 100 

123 

all                   300 

133 

(174) 

the                    70 

180 

men                 290 

175 

and                 130 

165 

worn               300 

152 

en                   140 

152 

mere               240 

154 

ly                   130 

154 

play                330 

160 

ers                   510 

136 

(430) 

They 

have 

their 

ex 

its 

and 

their 

en 

tran 

ces 

And 

one 

man 

In 

his 

time 

plays 

man 

y 

parts 


300 
180 
220 
345 
290 
170 
270 
90 
280 
430 

(380) 
160 
250 
280 
160 
360 
450 
290 
230 
290 
620 

(440) 


Foot 
390 

580 


1570 
400 

360 
430 
380 

1400 

480 
565 
460 
360 

1090 
410 
440 
810 
520 

1350 


Phrase 


Line 


2540 


1330 


1640 


2970 


2955 


2955 


3530 


3530 


102  The  Orchestration  of  the  Metrical  Line 

TABLE  5-M 
Shakespeare 

Text  Time          Pitch  Foot          Phrase  Line 

His  160 

acts  460      170       620 

be  290 

ing  290 

sev  220       166       800 

en  210 

ag  270 

es  610 

(540)  1630      3050      3050 


Tables 


103 


TABLE  5-G 
Shakespeare 
Text 

All 

the 

world's 

a 

stage 

And 

all 

the 

men 

and 

worn 

en 

mere 

ly 

play 

era 

They 

have 

their 

ex 

its 

and 

their 

ent 

ran     .. 


ces 


Time 

Pitch 

210 

142 

250 

153 

365 

160 

75 

142 

595 

133 

(120) 

85 

110 

410 

143 

90 

143 

195 

149 

180 

143 

155 

138 

250 

142 

170 

126 

100 

133 

400 

107 

480 

65 

(440) 

190 

136 

165 

152 

270 

154 

125 

124 

210 

154 

170 

125 

240 

134 

100 

117 

220 

112 

90 

210 

77 

(540) 

135 

107 

265 

130 

420 

151 

240 

119 

140 

135 

350 

152 

240 

136 

275 

134 

145 

124 

140 

115 

(540) 

615 

780 
495 
285 
335 
420 

1420 
355 
395 
380 
340 

970 
400 
660 
490 
515 

825 


Phrase 


Line 


1605 


1605 


1365 


1590 


960 


2955 


1480 

820 

1550 

1340 


2440 


2890 


104  The  Orchestration  of  the  Metrical  Line 

TABLE  5-G 
Shakespeare 

Time  Pitch     Foot    Phrase     Line 

165  115 

170  127 

(230)  565 

190  123 

240  122 

295  121       725 

150  114 

200  109 

350  92 

(400)  1100  2390  2390 


Tables 


105 


TABLE 

5-W 

Shakespeare 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

All 

260 

286 

the 

310 

237 

world's 

750 

226 

a 

190 

184 

stage 

610 

242 

And 

170 

247 

all 

100 

230 

the 

80 

212 

men 

120 

256 

and 

180 

240 

worn 

410 

255 

en 

390 

294 

mere 

200 

233 

iy 

60 

200 

play 

160 

176 

ers 

70 

167 

(790) 

They 

230 

308 

have 

340 

294 

their 

240 

234 

ex 

340 

255 

its 

550 

183 

and 

220 

223 

their 

260 

228 

ent 

280 

230 

ran 

280 

207 

ces 

240 

180 

(600) 

And 

160 

222 

one 

220 

260 

man 

450 

250 

in 

160 

233 

his 

410 

272 

time 

550 

214 

plays 

440 

230 

man 

120 

244 

y 

280 

257 

parts 

140 

200 

(1000) 

160 

Foot 
260 

1060 
800 

270 
200 
590 

690 

1080 
570 
580 
770 
540 

1120 

380 
610 
960 
560 

1420 


Phrase 


2120 


Line 


2120 


1420 


1280 


2700 


3490 


3490 


1950 


1980 


3930 


106  The  Orchestration  of  the  Metrical  Line 

TABLE  6-M 
Pater 

Text  Time  Fitch            Foot          Phrase            Line 

The  215  119 

pres  220  126 

ence  240  133                  675 

that  160  143 

thus  280  146 

rose  355  149                 795 

so  250  155 

strange  355  140 

ly  175  146       780 

be  165  136 

eide  245  131 

the  100  125       410 

waters  440  119       540      3200 

is  155  106 

ex  315  121 

press  210  137 

ive  200  154       880 

of  220  146 

what  210  149       430 

in  150  146 

the  115  144 

ways  390  138       655 

of  130  134 

a  140  128 

thous  355  144       625 

and  235  152 

years  310  119 

(485)  1020      3610 

men  245  117 

had  290  137 

come  310  127       845 

to  120  132 

de  170  125 

sire  230  111 

(420)  940      1785 


Tables 


107 


TABLE 

6-G 

Pater 

Text 

Time 

The 

170 

pres 

220 

ence 

290 

that 

285 

thus 

310 

rose 

390 

BO 

410 

strange 

360 

ly 

160 

be 

160 

side 

300 

the 

140 

wat 

185 

era 

235 

(410) 

is 

110 

ez 

310 

press 

240 

ive 

220 

of 

200 

what 

145 

in 

160 

the 

175 

ways 

235 

of 

210 

a 

160 

thous 

230 

And 

370 

years 

370 

(130) 

men 

380 

had 

100 

come 

380 

to 

210 

de 

150 

sire 

520 

(280) 

Pitch 

112 
193 
187 
150 
163 
164 
165 
157 
166 
146 
132 
120 
114 
134 

136 
142 
170 
183 
132 
141 
158 
130 
124 
163 
156 
156 
140 
133 

150 
150 
156 
163 
125 
105 


Foot 

680 
985 
930 
600 
830 

880 
345 

570 
600 

870 
860 

1160 


Phrase 


Line 


4025 


4025 


2020 


108  The  Orchestration  of  the  Metrical  Line 

TABLE  6-W 
Pater 

Text  Time  Pitch     Foot     Phrase     Line 

The  180  218 

pres  255  375 

ence  310  240       745 

that  240  225 

thus  315  253 

rose  430  215       985 

so  440  270 

strange  395  281 

ly  345  181      1180 

be  380  220 

side  290  187 

the  530  228       1200 

wat  130  220 

ers  280  205       410      4520 

is  260  279 

ex  390  265 

press  190  200 

ive  270  277       1110 

of  150  256 

what  120  235       270 

in  625  236 

the  205  204 

ways  315  278      1145 

of  185  281 

a  90  267 

thous  120  215 

and  80  200 

years  230  170      1175 

(470) 

men  165  255 

had  285  238 

come  305  225       755 

to  110  200 

de  200  232 

sire  290  209 

(490)  1090      1845 


Tables 


109 


TABLE 

7-M 

Lincoln 

Text 

Time 

We 

140 

have 

270 

come 

240 

to 

110 

ded 

170 

i 

180 

cate 

160 

a 

225 

por 

235 

tion 

135 

of 

200 

that 

385 

field 

435 

(420) 

as 

240 

a 

200 

fin 

210 

al 

175 

rest 

400 

ing 

310 

place 

400 

(620) 

for 

170 

those 

365 

who 

250 

here 

390 

gave 

290 

their 

200 

lives 

430 

that 

165 

that 

(320) 

390 

na 

330 

tion 

420 

might 

330 

live 

520 

(540) 

It 

90 

is 

160 

al 

200 

to 

160 

geth 

175 

er 

205 

fitt 

110 

ing 

165 

Pitch 

142 
196 
179 
166 
173 
181 
166 
137 
175 
181 
137 
154 
149 

125 
120 
183 
171 
164 
146 
146 

123 
175 
130 
169 
131 
157 
162 
164 

132 
145 
150 
148 
164 

150 
175 
186 
186 
187 
184 
184 
185 


Foot 
650 


Phrase 


Line 


1440 
825 

1730 
535 

1560 

6125 

f 
1390 


3305 


2555 


2095 


3015 


1015 


110        .    The  Orchestration  of  the  Metrical  Line 

TABLE  7-M 

Lincoln 

Text  Time  Pitch  Foot          Phrase  Line 

and  300  116 

prop  240  144 

er  250  184 

(290)  1080  2345 

that  190  147 

we  190  166 

should  200  170  580 

do  200  140 

this  400  159 

(290)  890  1470 


Tables 


111 


TABLE 

7-G 

Lincoln 

Text 

Time 

We 

130 

have 

325 

come 

270 

to 

110 

(led 

130 

1 

(L60 

cate 

160 

a 

210 

por 

280 

tion 

240 

of 

390 

that 

120 

field 

490 

as 

135 

a 

210 

fin 

160 

al 

100 

rest 

375 

ing 

275 

place 

490 

for 

170 

those 

385 

who 

170 

here 

420 

gave 

330 

their 

410 

lives 

240 

that 

340 

that 

230 

na 

250 

tion 

190 

might 

345 

live 

440 

(645) 

It 

50 

is 

110 

al 

250 

to 

120 

geth 

135 

er 

190 

Pitch 

134 
140 
173 
157 
172 
137 
147 
153 
161 
124 
127 
166 
145 
120 
136 
164 
183 
166 
132 
127 
114 
141 
171 
164 
156 
133 
129 
121 
163 
130 
124 
125 
115 

131 
131 
154 
£63 
196 
166 


Foot 
725 

660 
730 

1000 
345 
260 

650 
490 

555 


Phrase 


Line 


3015 


1745 


650 

1010 

1430 
160 

695 


2125 


2440 
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TABLE  7-G 
Lincoln 

Text  Time  Pitch  Foot          Phrase  Line 

fitt  80  '178 

ing  155  150  235 

and  250  135 

prop  80  157 

er  190  150  520  1610 

that  170  115 

we  155  120  325 

should  220  147 

do  190  174 

this  245  137 

(440)  1095  1420 


Tables 


113 


TABLE 

7-W 

Lincoln 

Text 

Time 

We 

150 

have 

260 

come 

300 

to 

125 

ded 

125 

i 

180 

cate 

105 

a 

235 

por 

285 

tion 

150 

of 

150 

that 

500 

field 

420 

as 

120 

a 

175 

fln-( 

245 

al 

rest 

110 

ing 

540 

place 

605 

for 

410 

those 

225 

who 

320 

here 

200 

gave 

240 

their 

240 

lives 

305 

(115) 

that 

160 

that 

190 

na-( 

400 

tion 

might 

315 

live 

485 

(420) 

Pitch 

326 
340 
262 
258 
242 
275 
284 
275 
270 
262 
242 
228 
244 
244 
210 
256 

307 
261 
187 
266 
238 
286 
236 
232 
212 
191 

238 
215 
191 

208 
202 


Foot 

710 

535 

670 

1070 

540 

1255 
635 


Phrase 


Line 


2985 


1795 
(4780) 


1420 

750 
1220 


2055 


1970 
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TABLE 

8-M 

Bryce 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

Eu 

160 

140 

ro 

330 

208 

peans 

390 

203 

oft 

290 

100 

en 

160 

166 

ask 

800 

146 

(440) 

and 

100 

120 

Am 

130 

128 

er 

140 

157 

ic 

180 

169 

ana 

290 

150 

do 

185 

149 

not 

150 

107 

al 

225 

150 

ways 

270 

144 

ex 

325 

145 

plain 

490 

138 

(710) 

how 

340 

,191 

it 

90 

123 

happ 

230 

169 

ens 

260 

187 

that 

150 

141 

this 

420 

181 

great 

390 

151 

of 

420 

147 

flee 

400 

166 

(230) 

the 

230 

(?) 

great 

190 

192 

est 

305 

185 

in 

240 

161 

the 

165 

137 

world 

300 

158 

(790) 

un 

140 

112 

less 

260 

141 

we 

120 

142 

ex 

220 

137 

cept 

280 

153 

the 

180 

129 

Pa 

230 

154 

pa 

180 

133 

cy 

290 

145 

(460) 

Foot          Phrase  Line 


2570 


3185 


2930 


2360 


Tables 


115 


Bryce 

Text 

Time 

Fitch 

to 

120 

112 

which 

175 

154 

any 

230 

200 

one 

495 

189 

can 

240 

150 

rise 

500 

148 

by 

220 

146 

his 

220 

137 

own 

220 

161 

mer 

330 

137 

its 

450 

129 

(800) 

is 

335 

165 

not 

330 

140 

more 

260 

191 

fre 

250 

166 

quent-( 

iy 

(300 

133 

filled 

590 

156 

by 

340 

125 

great 

300 

150 

and 

420 

152 

strik 

255 

155 

ing 

260 

166 

men 

470 

130 

(450) 

Foot 


Phrase 


Line 


4000 


2065 


2495 


" 
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TABLE 

8-G 

Bryce 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

Eu 

300 

182 

ro 

300 

184 

pe 

250 

165 

and 

110 

133 

oft 

90 

137 

en 

140 

123 

ask 

190 

130 

and 

(320) 

130 

123 

A 

110 

H5(?) 

mer 

160 

174 

ic 

130 

153 

ans 

210 

133 

do 

120 

(?) 

not 

190 

140 

al 

220 

152 

ways 

165 

135 

ex 

310 

138 

plain 

475 

145 

(795) 

how 

120 

154 

it 

50 

152 

happ 

220 

157 

ens 

100 

152 

that 

180 

141 

this 

280 

172 

great 

160 

151 

of 

300 

135 

flee 

330 

149 

the 

160 

185 

great 

140 

151 

est 

175 

171 

in 

160 

150 

the 

110 

135 

world 

285 

135 

un 

185 

120 

less 

190 

127 

we 

295 

137 

ex 

130 

105 

cept 

225 

138 

the 

140 

127 

Pa 

190 

147 

pa 

170 

125 

cy 

180 

144 

(500) 

Foot          Phrase  Line 


1700 


2015 


2175 


Tables 


117 


TABLE 

8-G 

Bryce 

Text 

Time 

to 

200 

which 

125 

any 

110 

100 

one 

240 

can 

170 

rise 

320 

by 

150 

his 

125 

own 

295 

mer 

230 

its 

320 

(640) 

is 

160 

not 

270 

more 

350 

fre 

160 

quent 

150 

ly 

200 

filled 

395 

by 

260 

great 

210 

and 

380 

strik 

205 

ing 

300 

men 

330 

(510) 

Pitch 
136 
140 
152 
137 
113 
111 
123 
115 
114 
129 
117 
108 

111 
176 
175 
183 
160 
140 
112 
(128 
148 
146 
148 
131 
125 
81 


Foot 


Phrase 


Line 


3025 


1685 


2195 
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TABLE  8-W 

Foot    Phrase     Line 


Brycc 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

Eu 

120 

351 

ro 

200 

410 

peans 

125 

355 

400 

207 

oft 

140 

250 

en 

390 

230 

ask 

90 

200 

(460) 

and 

110 

250 

Am 

130 

322 

er 

90 

246 

ic 

120 

275 

ans 

320 

(?) 

do 

80 

280 

not 

180 

227 

al 

100 

220 

ways 

550 

228 

ex 

80 

263 

plain 

810 

250 

how 

140 

307 

it 

240 

375 

happ 

220 

244 

ens 

270 

203 

that 

130 

275 

this 

260 

270 

great 

270 

228 

of 

280 

206 

flee 

460 

188 

the 

140 

190 

great 

120 

283 

est 

225 

285 

In 

135 

300 

the 

140 

285 

world 

230 

283 

(230) 

200 

un 

205 

200 

less 

190 

210 

we 

185 

200 

ex 

255 

225 

cept 

95 

236 

the 

240 

175 

Pa 

240 

236 

pa 

165 

206 

cy 

120 

209 

2570 


2270 


2915 


Tables 


119 


TABLE  8-M 


570 

370 
240 
350 
335 
(325 

350 
(400) 


Pitch 
212 
270 
285 
293 
266 
228 
237 


200 
110 

212 
236 
266 
180 
170 
168 
176 
168 
250 
236 


180 
110 


Foot 


Phrase 


Line 


2580 


3590 
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TABLE—  9-M  (This  record  is  reproduced  in  part  as  frontispiece) 

Emerson- 

-Proie 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

Foot    Phrase     Line 

The 

220 

151 

days 

230 

188 

450 

are 

270 

216 

ev 

280 

184 

er 

170 

200 

720 

di 

200 

206 

Tine 

180 

206 

280       1550 

as 

460 

152 

to 

410 

162 

the 

300 

181 

first 

475 

208 

Ar 

380 

166 

yans 

475 

87 

(535) 

3015      8015 

They 

270 

166 

come 

205 

205 

and 

245 

207 

go 

295 

213 

1015      1015 

like 

290 

207 

i 

muff 

360 

178 

led 

260 

190 

910 

and 

280 

169 

veiled 

580 

284 

860 

fig 

245 

160 

• 

ures 

360 

137 

(450) 

1055      2825 

sent 

350 

186 

from 

145 

178 

a 

245 

153 

dist 

310 

200 

ant 

330 

185 

1380 

friend 

335 

200 

ly 

225 

203 

590 

part 

225 

171 

y 

130 

125 

(580) 

935      2905 

but 

230 

169 

they 

295 

181 

say 

215 

203 

740 

noth 

245 

161 

ing 

210 

112 

(540) 

995      1735 

Tables 


121 


TABLE  9-M 


Emerson- 

-Pro»e 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

and 

210 

168 

if 

245 

180 

we 

155 

200 

do 

90 

205 

not 

350 

208 

use 

405 

191 

the 

190 

186 

gifts 

530 

202 

they 

330 

187 

bring 

800 

187 

they 

375 

170 

car 

340 

190 

ry 

them 

430 

191 

as 

380 

163 

si 

220 

184 

lent 

250 

200 

iy 

400 

200 

a 

135 

194 

way 

470 

142 

(490) 

Foot 
455 

1020 
1850 
1145 

1250 
1090 


Phrase 


Line 


3325 


3485 
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TABLE  9-G 

Emerson — Prose 

The  145  124 

days       310  147       455 

are       280  138 

ever       90  144 

95  161       465 

di        195  135 

vine       670  133       865      1785 

as        170  123 

to         70  130       240 

the        180  128 

first       345  153       525 

Ar        155  121 

yans       425       77  , 

(640)  1220      1985 

They      220  116 

come      160  152       380 

and       260  160 

go        290  156       550 

like       350  122 

muff       170  157 

led        150  164       670 

and       250  110 

veiled      460  141       710 

fig        110  133 

ures       320  104  • 

(240)  2980 

390  102 

150  142       540 

230  103 

150  100 

580  141       960 

260  130 

200  147       460 

435  123 

100  105 
(475)  j  1010      2960 


Tables 


123 


TABLE  9-A 
Emerson — Prose 


Text 

Time 

Pitch 

The 

250 

133 

days 

430 

171 

are 

255 

153 

er 

160 

189 

er 

135 

191 

di 

190 

188 

Tine 

370 

156 

(780) 

125 

as 

255 

128 

to 

120 

142 

the 

185 

140 

first 

270 

178 

Aryans 

420 

168 

(1030) 

123 

They 

265 

142 

come 

150 

187 

and 

190 

213 

go 

350 

197 

like 

290 

161 

muff 

280 

170 

led 

150 

184 

and 

220 

178 

veiled 

520 

185 

fig 

210 

177 

ures 

785 

112 

sent 

320 

154 

from 

140 

150 

a 

160 

128 

dist 

315 

166 

ant 

490 

195 

friend 

400 

160 

17 

330 

155 

part 

315 

136 

y 

85 

109 

(1535) 

but 

163 

118 

they 

310 

130 

say 

290 

148 

noth 

235 

145 

ing 

(1135) 

104 

Foot 
680 

550 
1340 


Phrase 


Line 


2570 


2280 


955 

720 
740 
995 
460 

965 
730 

1935 

763 
1615 


3410 


4090 


2378 
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TABLE  S-A 
Emerson—Prose 

Text  Time  Fitch            Foot          Phrase            Line 

and  120  138 

if  150  217                 270 

we  110  204 

do  150  220 

not  300  196 

use  250  198                 810               > 

the  190  181 

gifts  335  175 

they  315  155 

bring  270  153 

(1160)  2375  3355 

they  285  130 

car  280  197 

ry  180  157 

them  530  122               1275 

as  310  126 

si  240  125 

lent  265  153 

ly  240  147                1055 

a  150  133 

way  290  120 

(1500)  1940 


Tables 
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TABLE 

10-M 

Whitman 

Text 

Time 

When 

205 

11 

315 

lacs 

360 

last 

630 

In 

140 

the 

105 

door 

210 

yard 

465 

bloomed 

480 

(450) 

And 

170 

the 

50 

great 

300 

star 

350 

ear 

180 

ly 

330 

drooped 

450 

in 

150 

the 

75 

west 

150 

era 

450 

sky 

345 

at 

100 

night 

375 

(670) 

Foot 

\ 
520 

890 

455 

1395 

520 
530 
780 

375 

795 

1045 


Phrase 


1410 


Line 


1850 


3260 


1830 


2255 


4055 
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TABLE  10- V 

Foot    Phrase     Line 

610 

720      1330 

485 

1580      2910 


Whitman 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

When 

250 

217 

11 

360 

225 

lacs 

330 

256 

last 

390 

226 

in 

50 

180 

the 

195 

190 

door 

240 

216 

yard 

510 

207 

bloomed 

450 

184 

(135) 

And 

150 

185 

the 

150 

185 

great 

540 

215 

star 

480 

235 

earl 

120 

245 

y 

270 

253 

drooped 

450 

205 

In 

120 

189 

the 

90 

184 

west 

500 

201 

ern 

360 

217 

sky 

360 

199 

at 

240 

194 

night 

360 

176 

(690) 

840 
600 
720  2160 

510 
720 

1290      2520      4680 


Tables 
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TABLE  10-W 


Whitman 

Text 

Time 

Pitch 

When 

105 

290 

11 

140 

285 

lacs 

585 

294 

last  • 

450 

223 

In 

135 

257 

the 

150 

220 

door 

300 

237 

yard 

480 

208 

bloomed 

510 

217 

(270) 

And 

140 

218 

the 

145 

244 

great 

300 

269 

star 

405 

an 

ear 

265 

223 

ly 

250 

223 

drooped 

315 

221 

in 

175 

229 

the 

90 

211 

west 

395 

217 

ern 

420 

214 

sky 

420 

203 

in 

170 

200 

the 

170 

190 

night 

190 

200 

(895) 

I 

385 

273 

mourned 

395 

215 

and 

185 

214 

yet 

360 

275 

shall 

375 

277 

mourn 

375 

185 

with 

245 

203 

ev 

160 

248 

er 

170 

277 

re 

305 

289 

turn 

210 

250 

ing 

550 

222 

spring 

185 

219 

(850) 

Foot 

245 

1035 


Phrase 


1280 


Line 


1260 

685 
670 
565 

660 
840 

1425 
975 
545 
750 

575 
515 

1585 


1845 


3125 


1920 


2925 


4845 


2270 


2675 


4945 
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TABLE  11-G 
D'orge 

Text  Time  Pitch     Foot     Phrase     Line 

My  170  136 

ec  355  165 

sta  165  153 

sy  165  171       845 

has  290  120 

long  510  138 

blue  290  138 

fin  235  142 

gers  210  104      1535               2380 

like  285  127 

the  205  138 

sea  200  128 

(720)  1410  1410 

moves  450  150 

to  100  142 

the  245  137 

rhythm  110  164       905 

of  100  140 

the  245  156 

tides  380  136       715               1620 

up  125  161 

on  230  141 

your  315  138 

shore  275  118 

(770)  1715  1715 

carv  220  142 

ing  470  163 

stone  600  156 

strength    295  160      1585 

and  190  129 

rugg  245  144 

ed  235  141 

sil  300  138 

enoe  150  110 

(80)  100       1200  2785 

In  160  115 

.to  295  129       985 

slow  530  141 

pens  110  138 

ate  200  153 

curves  380  121      1010               1995 

of  90  103 

mus  240  121 

ic  250  100 

(750)  1240  1240 


Tables 
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TABLE 

11-J 

D'orgc 

Text 

Time 

My 

325 

ec 

165 

sta 

190 

ey 

145 

has 

215 

long 

560 

blue 

450 

fin 

240 

gers 

135 

(640) 

like 

255 

the 

200 

Dv?dr 

160 

(1090) 

moves 

310 

to 

150 

the 

150 

rhythm 

255 

of 

125 

the 

210 

tides 

260 

(410) 

up 

140 

on 

245 

your 

300 

shore 

290 

(1170) 

carv 

340 

Ing 

525 

stone 

770 

strength 

860 

and 

200 

rugg 

220 

ed 

300 

si 

190 

lence 

295 

(655) 

in 

110 

to 

260 

slow 

760 

pass 

215 

ion 

105 

ate 

330 

curves 

600 

(740) 

of 

175 

mus 

350 

sic 

140 

(880) 

Pitch 

144 
171 
154 
153 
131 
140 
139 
180 
115 

118 
125 
129 


Foot 


825 


Phrase 


Line 


2240 


1705 


865 


1005 


3065 


1705 


1870 


2148 


2495 


1860 
1130 


1280 
1830 


1548 


4355 


2020 


2960 
1545 
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TABLE  11-W 
D'orgc 

Tert  Time  Pitch     Foot    Phrase     Line 

My  210  300 

ec  200  380 

sta  350  375 

sy  210  350       970 

has  240  220 

long  340  :  250 

blue  630  255 

fin  280  327 

gers  310  325      1800  2770 

like  360  200 

the  660  222 

sea  410  214 

(520)  1950  1950 

moves  460  308 

to  140  344 

the  280  270 

rhythm  290  333      1170 

of  190  300 

the  230  307 

tides  520  302       940  2110 

up  130  250 

on  310  232 

your  360  210 

shore  600  208 

(780)  2080      2080      2080 

carv  240  300 

ing  400  360 

stone  520  312 

strength  425   .    293      1565 

and  200  205 

rugg  210    .  243 

ed  280  320 

si  250  256 

lence  300  200 

(340)  1580  3145 

into  320  230 

slow  420  350       740 

pass  280  285 

ion  140  305 

ate  260  266 

curves  600  285      1280  2020 

of  350  250 

mus  250  263 

ic  360  266 

(280)  1240  1240 
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TABLE  12-M 
Krejmborg 
Text  Time 

The  180 

sky  430 


Is 

430 

that 

310 

beau 

130 

M 

180 

ful 

130 

old 

450 

parch 

340 

meat 

470 

320 

In 

90 

which 

410 

the 

210 

sun 

220 

And 

250 

the 

150 

moon 

370 

keep 

250 

their 

320 

dia 

190 

ry 

630 

830 

To 

125 

read 

235 

it 

150 

all 

820 

320 

One 

280 

must 

270 

be 

170 

a. 

90 

lin 

350 

guist 

340 

More 

310 

learn 

220 

ed 

190 

than 

270 

Fath 

210 

er 

160 

Wis 

380 

dom 

450 

Pitch 
122 
178 

161 
151 
186 
166 
166 
152 
160 
122 


133 
198 
159 
158 

172 
196 
186 
176 
184 
180 

180 
165 
177 
176 
165 
163 
142 
70 


Foot 

610 


Phrase 


Line 
610 


1130 
1580 

930 

770 

2120 


3820 


2710 

930 
770 

2120 


1650 


1650 


1650 


1500 


720 


1500 


420 


1890 


4110 


2610 
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TABLE  12-M 
Kreymborg 

Text      Time  Pitch     Foot     Phrase     Line 

And       185  114 

a         160  141 

vis        190  184 

ion        125  175 

ary        385  192       1045  1045 

More      315  182 

clair       240  173 

voy       210  168 

ant        340  163      1105 

than       230  164 

Moth      160  156 

er        310  153 

Dream     520  135 

510  1730       3880       2835 


Tables 
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TABLE  12-G 
Kreymborg 

Text  Time 

The  260 

sky  410 


Is 

that 
beau 
ti 
ful 

old 

parch 

ment 


In 

which 

the 

sun 

And 

the 

moon 

Keep 
their 
dia 
ry 

To 

read 

it 

all 

One 

must 

be 

a 

lin 

gui&t 


165 
(215) 
190 
390 
130 
160 

300 
330 
745 
550 

260 
320 
215 
545 

350 
250 
660 
245 
320 
260 
175 
440 
1060 
110 
130 
245 
165 

410 
600 
210 
250 
630 
535 


Pitch 

100 
138 

166 

127 
140 
149 
164 

163 
145 
147 


114 
166 
152 
144 

101 
114 
127 

141 
131 
123 
103 

132 
162 
167 
157 

121 
100 
131 
144 
146 
103 


Foot 

670 


Phrase 


Line 

670 


1250 


1925 


1340 


1505 


2255 


650 


3845 


1340 


5100 


650 


3175 


1340 


150S 


2255 


650 


2635 


2635 
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TABLE  12-G 
Kreymborg 

Text             Time  Pitch             Foot           Phrase            Line 

More               315  135 

learn               185  |140 

ed                    200  148 

700 

than       290  145 

Fath       230  147 

er        200  140 

Wis       285  134 

dom       230  133 

(810)  2045       5380       2745 

120  130 

165  140 

140  164 

160  166 

450  147 

(450)  1485                1485 

370  137 

290  142 

160  136 

265  150 

1085 

than       240  132 

moth-      865  136 

460  106 

(450)  2015       4585       3100 


Tables 
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TABLE  12-W 

Kreymborg 


Text 

The 

sky 

is 

that 

beau 

ti- 

ful 

old 

parch 

ment 


In 

which 
the 
sun 


And 

the 
moon 

Keep 
their 
dia 
ry 


To 
read 


Time 

45 

215 

325 

95 

190 

270 

395 

85 
405 
625 
360 

150 
305 
215 
385 
70 

180 
180 
430 

215 
185 
180 
225 
1040 

150 
125 
245 
195 
280 
240 
210 
300 
150 
50 
350 
370 
570 


Pitch 

222 

256 

230 
232 

270 

295 
248 
223 


236 
333 
383 
300 


220 
280 
285 

241 
245 
246 
226 


270 
347 

313 
229 

250 
253 
270 
320 
300 
236 


Foot 


670 


855 


1475 


Phrase 


Line 


3000 


1125 


790 


1885 


3760 


1235 


1235 


2000 
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TABLE  12-W 


Text            Time  Pitch            Foot          Phrase            Line 

More               263  295 

learn              280  274 

ed                    235  260 

780 

than       270  246 

Fath       240  266 

er        185  300 

Wis       325  259 

dom       405  185 

410  1835      4615 

And        85  233 

a         170  363 

vis        185  306 

Ion       160  207 

ary       160  200 

235  995 

More      180  247 

180 

145  271 

175  250 

440  214 

300  1420 

140  233 

240  240 

140  224 

430  185 

640  1590       4005 


APPENDIX   II 

TIME  CHARTS 

The  graphs  here  keep  the  exact  ratio  of  the  measurements, 
using  such  factor  of  unit  measurement  as  will  give  a  con- 
venient unit  length  for  judgment  of  ratios  and  rhythmic 
groupings. 
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APPENDIX  III 

CADENCE  GRAPHS 

These  graphs  or  intonation  curves  represent  roughly  the 
pitch  range  of  the  readings  analyzed.  Details  of  pitch  varia- 
tion have  been  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  simplicity  and  fun- 
damental character.  Logarithmic  ruling  and  horizontal  space 
made  to  accord  with  time  length  would  give  a  more  accurate 
curve. 
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XII.     KKEYMBORG 


TEXTS  ANALYZED 

Lyrics 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 
Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do ! 

— Stevenson 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clother  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky ; 
And  through  the  fields  the  road  runs  by 
To  many-towered  Camelot. 

— Tennyson 

Blank  Verse 

Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 

Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 

And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 

Bring  diadems  and  fagot  in  their  hands. 

To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all. 

I  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp, 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 

Turned  and  departed  silent.    I,  too  late, 

Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 

— Emerson 

The  work  of  hunters  is  another  thing : 
I  have  come  after  them  and  made  repair 
Where  they  have  left  not  one  stone  on  stone. 

—Frost 
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All  the  world's  a  stage 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players, 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

— Shakespeare 


Prose 

The  presence  that  thus  rose  so  strangely  beside  the  waters 
is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways  of  a  thousand  years  men 
had  come  to  desire. 

—Pater 


We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

— Lincoln 

Europeans  often  ask,  and  Americans  do  not  always  ex- 
plain, how  it  happens  that  this  great  office,  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  unless  we  except  the  Papacy,  to  which  any  one 
can  rise  by  his  own  merits,  is  not  more  frequently  filled  by 
great  and  striking  men. 

— Bryce 

The  days  are  ever  divine,  as  to  the  first  Aryans.  They 
come  and  go  like  muffled  and  veiled  figures,  sent  from  a 
distant,  friendly  party;  but  they  say  nothing,  and  if  we 
do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring,  they  carry  them  as  silently 
away.  — Emerson 
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Free  Verse 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloomed 

And  the  great  star  early  droop'd  in  the  western  sky  in  the 

night, 

I  mourned,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever-returning  spring. 

— Whitman 

My  ecstasy  has  long  blue  fingers 

like  the  sea; 

moves  to  the  rhythm  of  the  tides 

upon  your  shore ; 

carving  stone  strength  and  rugged  silence 

into  slow  passionate  curves 

of  music. 

— Jeanne  D'orge 

The  sky 

Is  that  beautiful  old  parchment 

In  which  the  sun 

And  the  moon 

Keep  their  diary. 

To  read  it  all, 

One  must  be  a  linguist 

More  learned  than  Father  Wisdom; 

And  a  visionary 

More  clairvoyant  than  Mother  Dream. 

— Kreymborg 

Digest 

1.  This  study  is  a  physical  analysis  as  distinguished  from 

physiological  and  psychological. 

2.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  simplify  conditions  and 

methods  by  eliminating  subjective  testimony  wherever 
possible. 
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3.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  salient  features  of  the  form, 

details  have  been  subordinated  and  sometimes  wholly 
omitted. 

4.  The  study  of  language  and  language  form  has  been 

conceived  as  divided  into  two  fields,  phonetics  and 
the  science  of  literary  form;  this  study  lies  in  the 
latter. 

5.  Rythm  is  here  understood  as  a  generic  term,  meaning 

in  the  temporal  arts  what  symmetry  and  proportion 
mean  in  the  spacial  arts. 

6.  In  prosody  the  line  has  always  been  secondary  to  meter. 

7.  In  Old  English,  the  line  and  half -line  were  more  im- 

portant than  in  the  classics. 

8.  As  far  back  as  testimony  goes,  there  has  been  in  English 

a  conflict  between  the  prosodists  and  popular  verse. 

9.  This  conflict  suggests  that  prosodical  rules  are  a  make- 

weight or  an  exotic  growth. 

10.  The  line  is  uniformly  more  prominent  in  folk  song  than 

in  literary  verse. 

The  Lyric 

11.  An  intricate  interlacing  of  patterns  is   the  common 

characteristic  of  lyric  verse. 

12.  In  the  analysis  of  a  ballad  stanza,  seven  patterns  of  time 

values  appear. 

13.  Which  of  these  patterns  that  quantative  measurements 

show  can  be  consciously  noted  or  can  be  oriented  by 
the  sub-attentive  consciousness,  we  do  not  know. 


Blank  Verse 

14.     Metrical  variation  in  the  blank  verse  analyzed  is  about 
equal  to  that  in  the  lyrics. 
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15.  Pitch,  stress,  and  quantity  coincide  less  exactly  as  we 

get  further  away  from  the  song  lyric  and  the  scanned 
reading  of  verse. 

16.  The  selections  in  blank  verse  are  about  equally  regular 

in  metrical  pattern. 

17.  An  increasing  prominence  of  the  phrase  tends  not  only 

to  subordinate  the  metrical  pattern  of  stresses,  but 
also  to  subordinate  the  metrical  cadence. 

18.  The  line  length  here  is  about  equally  regular  with  the 

lyric  line. 

19.  For  the  seven  temporal  patterns  of  the  ballad  stanza 

blank  verse  offers  only  three. 

20.  For  three  foot-patterns  in  the  lyric,  blank  verse  offers 

only  one. 

21.  Where  the  sentence  closes  within  the  line,  the  feet  form 

double  or  triple  patterns. 

Prose 

22.  The  centroid  is  defined  as  the  element  of  thought  ex- 

pression as  distinguished  from  the  word  as  a  sym- 
bol. 

23.  The  phrase  is  the  larger  unit  of  thought  expression 

made  up  of  closely  connected  centroid  units. 

24.  Stress  is  commonly  the  dominating  factor  in  establish- 

ing the  centroid  unit  and  pitch  in  organizing  the 
phrase. 

25.  Pitch  and  stress  are  the  only  prime  factors  of  prose. 

26.  When  the  time  and  centroid  content  of  phrases  is  equal 

the  phrases  tend  to  become  lines. 

27.  A   succession  of   similar   phrase-lines  gives  a   stanza 

effect. 

Free  Verse 

28.  In  free  verse  meter  is  subordinated  sometimes  to  the 

point  of  elimination. 
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29.  In  this  form  the  centroid  and  the  phrase  dominate  the 

movement;  insofar  the  form  is  of  the  nature  of 
prose. 

30.  Centroids  tend  to  form  rhythmical  time  series. 

31.  Phrases  of  equal  thought  content  tend  to  become  lines. 

32.  Upon  further  analysis  it  may  appear  that  the  presence 

of  the  line  not  of  meter  determines  a  given  form  as 
verse. 

33.  Emerson's  Prose  version  of  Days  falls  into  the  pat- 

terns here  designated  as  characteristic  of  free  verse. 
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